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ABSTRACT 

This report is a synopsis of past studies of 
postsecondary education in Montana. Its purpose is to provide a brief 
sketch of each past study and to fulfill House Bill No. 578 's (1973) 
mandate to the commission to assess the evidence and resulting 
recommendations made in prior studies relating to postsecondary 
education in Montana. The report summarizes, where applicable, the 
methodology* findings, recommendations, and impact of each study. 
Nineteen studies were conducted during the 30-year period 1942-1972. 
This does not include various studies and reports on federal law or 
special audit reports conducted by state agencies. The major focus of 
the studies reviewed governance and administration, but the scope 
ranges from functional responsibilities of the components of 
postsecondary education through such subjects as community college 
planning, vocational-technical education, and resjource utilization. 
Perhaps as important as any of the individual studies, this report 
demonstrates the continuing interest and concern of the stai:e of 
Montana in postsecondary education. Appendixes include 
recommendations made by prior studies. (Author) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report is a synopsis of past studies of post-secondary 
education in Montana. Its purpose is to provide a brief sketch 
of each past study and to fulfill House Bill 578 's (1973) mandate 
to the Conunission: "The Commission shall, before undertaking other 
activities, assess the evidence and resulting recommendations 
made in prior studies relating to post-secondary education in 
Montana." The report summarizes, where applicable, the methodology, 
findings, recommendations, and impact of each study. 

Nineteen studies were conducted during the thirty-year period 
between 1942-1972. This does not include various studies and re- 
ports on federally sponsored programs which were done in compliance 
with federal law or special audit reports conducted by state agen- 
cies. The major focus of the studies reviewed here has been on 
governance and administration but the scope ranges from functional 
responsibilities of the components of post -secondary education 
through such subjects as community college planning, vocational- 
technical education and resource utilization. 

Perhaps as important as any of the individual studies, this 
report demonstrates the continuing interest and concern of the 
State of Montana in post-secondary education. 
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SECTION I 
CHRONOLOGY OF PRIOR STUDIRS 



CHRONOLOGY OF PRIOR STUDIES 



1942 The Governor's Committee on Reorganization and Economy 
issued a report which recommended a unified university 
system and another report which proposed a department 
of education. 

1944 The State Board of Education appointed the Montana 
Commission on Higher Education which recommended c new 
administrative plan for the Montana University System. 

1945 The State Board of Education submitted the "Melby Plan," 
a policy statement on the functions of the various units 
of the University System, .to the Legislature. 

1953 Montana's "Little Hoover" Commission reported on course 
duplication in the University System. 

"958 The Governor's Committee on Education Beyond the High 

School and the Montana Legislative Council issued indivi- 
dual reports on higher education and joined together to 
sponsor a third study -the "Durham Report." The Montana 
Taxation-Education Commission sponsored a fourth study 
known as the "Peabody Report." The President's Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School initiated this 
activity when it asked Governor Aronnon to appoint a 
committee similar to itself for Montana. 

1960 The Montana Legislative Council proposed a recodifica- 
tion of the laws concerning higher education and a 
constitutional amendment creatinj separate boards of 
education. Both proposals failed to pass the Legislature. 

1962- The Montana University System issued its Master Plan 
1963 S tudy in 1962 and a revised edition of the plan the 
next year. 

1968 The State Board of Education commissioned the "Flesher 
Report," a study of vocational-technical education in 
Montana. Tne Montana Legislative Council also reviewed 
the status of vocational education in the state. 

1970 The Montana Legislative Council recodified the statutes 
concerning higher education, but made no substantive 
changes in the laws. In addition, the Montana Commission 
on Executive Reorganization submitted a comprehensive 
report to the Legislature which included recommendations 
pertaining to post -secondary education, and the Montana 
Association of Coirmunity Colleges released its guidelines 
for community colleges. 
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The Montana Legislative Council studied duplication of 
course offerings in the Montana University System. 

The Montana Constitutional Convention Commission analyzed 
the Education Article of the 1889 Constitution. The 
Constitutional Convention later adopted a provision which 
created a separate Board cf Regents. 



SECTION II 
REVIEW OF PRIOR STUDIES 



STtlDY : Governor's Committee on Reorganization and licouomy. 

Report 56; University of Montana; The State's 
Provisions for Higher Education , Prepared by 
Griffenhagen and Associates. January 19, 1942. 
This report is known as the "Griffenhagen Report". 

METHODOLOGY : The Legislature created the Governor's Committee 

on Reorganization and Economy in 1941. Governor Sam 
Ford appointed six persons to the Committee which 
in turn employed Griffenhagen and Associates to 
survey all of state government and to make recom- 
mendations. With the firm's assistance, the Committee 
made 967 recommendations in 59 reports which comprised 
over 1,400 typewritten pages. Dr. Charles Reeves, an 
organizational specialist for the University of 
California, prepared the report on higher education. 
A comprehensive study of the University System, the 
report ranged from analyses of the system's history 
and the geographical extent of its services to analyses 
of its libraries and summer session policies and fees. 
The report proposed two alternative plans--one to 
completely reorganize the University System and one to 
consolidate control of the units. 

Ths first suggestion proposed that junior colleges be 
established in every large high school within the state. 
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with the state and the local communities sharing the 
costs equally. All but one of the six university unit:; 
would be abandoned and the remaining one would educate 
only juniors, seniors, and graduate students. The other 
units would be turned over to their local coumunities 
to be operated as junior colleges under state regulation. 
The Committee wrote: "...this should be done in the 
interests of higher education, in the interests of the 
taxpayer, and to save the inevitable difficulties of 
adjusting inequalities in the support of higher educa- 
tion that are piling up for the future." [p. 31 
(However, in its formal recommendations, the Committee 
decided to recommend the second altemative--believing 
it to be more politically feasible,) 

FINDINGS : 1) "The local executive boards are like vestigial 

appendages; they once had a useful function but at 
present they merely exist without purpose." [p. 6] 
2) "There are now six state-supported institutions of 
higher education in this state of fewer than 600,000 
population. A city of that population would do well 
to support one institution of higher education. There 
are disadvantages in having so many colleges. Decen- 
tralized higher education is expensive to operate, 
because of duplication, some of which is necessary. 
Less value is received for the money expended for six 
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separate departments of cnglish, history, French, 
mathematics, and other subjects, and for two or three 
acpartmeuts of home economics, geoio«y, commerce, and 
other subjects." [p. 2] 

3) "It may be concluded that Montana makes almost no 
provision for what may be designated as higher voca- 
tional training. When the state can afford the expense 
incident to conversion of an institution, and for the 
maintenance of an institution that will render more 
service, it would be advisable to (1) convert one of 
the normal schools into a two-year junior college, 
with emphasis upon higher education, and (2) establish 
some terminal vocational curricula in Northern Montana 
College." [p. 191 

RECOWIENDATIONS : The report's major recommendation was that the univer- 
sity adopt an admininstrative plan similar to that of 
the University of California. This recommendation, 
which is set out below, may have been influenced by 
Pr. Reeves' background. Please see Appendix A on 
page 55. 

"That the six institutions of higher education be 
consolidated into a single institution, designated as 
the University of Montana, with provisions for admin- 
istration as follows: 
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a) One president of the consolidated university, 
with an office at one of the larger centers, but 
with the duty of keeping in close touch with, and 
spending a portion of his time in, each university 
center 

b) The four smaller units to be operated under the 
direction of deans. 

c) The two larger units to be operated by vice 
presidents (or provosts) to whom the deans of the 
schools or divisions at those places would be 
responsible. 

d) The president to take over the rec rds of the 
University of Montana, now located in the office of 
the executive secretary at Helena. 

e) A single business office and a single registrar's 
office to be located at the unit at which the presi- 
dent maintains his central office, with assistants 

in the other units. 

f) A single university library, with interchanges of 
books among the branches " [p. 46] 

IMPACT OF STUDY ; The Legislature accepted few of the recommendations 

contained in the Griffenhagen repo> ^.sj the massiveness 
of the 59 studies probably overwhelmed them. Governor 
Ford, as president of the State Board of Education, 
wanted to implement the recommendations of the report 
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concerning higher education, so the Board considered 
them at great length. The Governor especially wished 
to adopt the organizational structure of the University 
of California, but a statute of that time prohibiting a 
unit president to be a chancellor prevented this action. 
Once delayed, the report was never adopted. The report 
also met with little success because most unit presi- 
dents opposed the structural changes embodied in it. 



STUDY: 



METHODOLOGY: 



Governor's Conunittee on Reorganization and Economy. 
Report 58: General State Organization . Prepared by 
Griff enhagen and Associates. January 26, 1942. 

The Committee's organization and working procedures 
are discussed in the analysis of Report 56: University 
of Montana . Report 58 outlined the Committee's pro- 
posed reorganization of the executive branch of 
government. All educational activities were proposed 
to be organized under the Department of Education- -the 
thirteenth executive department. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ; The Committee recommended that the State Board of 

Education be the administrative head of the Department 
of Education; that the Constitution be amended to 
remove the Governor, Attorney General, and Superintendent 
of Public Instruction as ex officio and voting members 
of the Board; and that the Constitution be amended to 
provide for a Superintendent appointed by the Board. 
The proposed Department of r duration would then be 
divided into two divisions: the Division of Public and 
Special Schools headed by the appointed superintendent 
and the University of Montana headed by the President 
of the University of Montana, a position which was 
reconinended in Report 56. The study explained: "Under 
the proposed plan the Board would be officially the 
head of the department, but would operate through 
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administrative heads of two units within the depart- 
ment who would serve as executive officers for the 
Board in their respective fields." [p. 60] See 
Appendix B on pige 56. 

IMPACT OF STUDY ; The Legislature did not adopt any of these recommen- 
dations. All of the proposed constitutional amendments 
failed to pass. 
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STUDY: Montana Commission of Higher Education. Report of the 

Montana Commission of Higher Bducation with the Recom- 
mendations of the State Board of Education . Helena: 
September 26, 1944. 

METtiODOLOGY : The Montana Coranission on Higher Education, appointed 

by the State Board of Education, held three meetings 
of two days each. The Commission examined a great 
deal of material dealing with the activities of the 
Montana University System, its history and needs, as 
well as problems related to its educational and fiscal 
control. The Commission studied the financial history 
of the university, compared its costs with those of 
like institutions in other states, examined the 
statutory and constitutional provisions governing 
higher education in Montana, and made recommendations 
for the amendment of those provisions. 

FINDINGS ? 1) Article XI, Section 11 of the 1889 Montana 

Constitution stated that the powers and duties of the 
State Board of Education "shall be prescribed and 
regulated by the law." This phrase made the Board 
dependent upon the Legislature for a definition of 
its powers. Consequently the Board's powers could 
be strengthened or weakened at any legislative session. 

[p. 91 
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2) The Legislature made all of its appropriations to 
the individual institutions as it does today. Each 
institution had its own budget and administrative 
organization. The State Board had no authority to 
transfer funds from one institution to another. 

[p. 9] 

RECOI>f1ENDATIONS ; Majority Report, Judge Frank P. Leiper, Glendive, 

Chairman . 

1) That a constitutional amendment be approved which 
would: 

a) clarify the powers of the State Board of 
nducation by granting it "general control and 
supervision of the university system, financial 
and otherwise;" 

b) allow the State Board to hire and set the 
salary of an executive secretary; and 

c) require the Legislature to make a lump 
appropriation to the State Board for the entire 
University System and allow the Board, with the 
approval of the State Board of Examiners, to 
transfer sums of money from one institution to 
another, [p. 12] 

2) That the system be integrated into one univer- 
sity with the units "welded together, not only for 
the purpose of carrying on one educational program, 
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but the budgetary control, and administration as 
well..." [p. 8] Chancellor Melby, who played an 
important role in the Commission's deliberations, 
gave the following explanation of the reasoning 
behind this recommendation: "While it [Montana] 
Is a prosperous state. It does not have the resources 
to maintain six independent institutions of higher 
learning and keep them all on high levels of quality 
and effectiveness. It is the belief of the Commission 
that Montana does have the resources for a single 
University, with phases of its work located in 
different sections of the state. The Commission 
recognizes that these institutions are already in 
existence and does not consider major alterations in 
the institutional locations feasible at the moment. 
It believes that, if the educational programs are 
integrated and the budgetary practices unified, a 
strong educational program can be developed in 
Montana utilizing the institutions now in existence 
as the facilities for extending higher education to 
an increasing body of young people in the state..." 
[Melby, "Organizing Montana's System of Higher 
Education," Helena, June 12, 1944.] 
3) "...that, less essential courses now existing in 
the university be eliminated, as well as unnecessary 
duplication; and that the expense thus saved be 
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applied toward the procurement of quality teachers and 
better equipment." [p. 15] Please see Appendix C on 
page 69. 

Minority Report, James D. Graham, Helena. 
I) That, "It is very doubtful if the legislature would 
consider favorably the proposal to make a lump sum 
appropriation for the maintenance and support of the 
Greater University with the proviso that the Board of 
Education may, at their discretion^ use this money for 
purposes other than stated in the budget. Appropria- 
tions thus made might be abused and subject to polit- 
ical manipulations for the benefit of some favored 
unit." [p. 19] 

IMPACT OF STUDY ; The Legislature did not approve the referendum which 

would have offered the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to the people. In addition, the Legislature 
deleted from the bill, which it enacted, the provision 
that would have given the State Board of Education con- 
trol over fiscal matters. Similar recommendations, how 
ever, were implemented by the 1972 Montana Constitution 
al Convention. For example, the new constitution enu- 
merated some of the powers of the Board of Regents: 
"The government and control of the Montana university 
system is vested in a board of regents of higher 
education which shall have full power, responsibility, 
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and authority to supervise, coordinate, manage and 
control the Montana university system and shall 
supervise and coordinate other public educaticial 
institutions assigned by law." [Article X, Section 9 
(2a)] 
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STUDY : Melby, Ernest 0. Statement of Policy by the State 

Board of Education Concerning the Functions of the 
Unit^- of the University of Montana . A typewritten 
manuscript dateil 1945. This paper is known as the 
"Melby Plan". 

METHODOLOGY ; The State Board of Education voted to have Governor Sam 

Ford appoint a subcommittee of three to draft a state- 
ment of Board policy on the recommendations of the 
Montana Commission on Higher Education concerning the 
functions of the various units of the University System. 
The Board adopted the statement at its January 15, 1945 
meeting; however, the statement had been in circulation 
among legislators prior to the meeting. The state- 
ment was not printed and circulated to the extent the 
Commission report was. When the State Board of 
Education met on April 7, 1945, several months after 
the Legislature had adjourned, it rescinded its adop- 
tion of the statement. A copy of the statement is 
attached to this summary as Appendix D on page 73. 

FINDINGS AND Please see the appendix. 
RECOmENDATIONS ; 

IMPACT OF STUDY ; The Legislature rejected the recommendations of this 

paper; however, the concepts and rationale expressed in 
the statement have constantly resurfaced in discus- 
sions of post -secondary education in Montana. 
-17- 



STUDY: Commission on Reorganization of State Government of 

thft State of Montana. R eport to the 33rd Legislative 
Assembly . January, 1953. This study is known as the 
"Little Hoover" Commission report. 

MilTHODOLOGY ; Four members of each house of the Legislature served 

on this Commission which the Legislature created 
pursuant to Chapter 185, Laws 1951. The Commission 
held 24 meetings of three days each. Its subcommittee 
on higher education met with the Presidents of the 
University and the State Board of Education and sub- 
mitted M unanimous report while members of most other 
subcommittees filed minority reports. 

FINDINGS: 1) There was major duplication of freshman and sopho- 

more classes in all the units. "Such duplication is 
unavoidable if there are to be six institutions." 
[p. 62] 

2) There was some duplication in service courses. 
These were basic courses to which students must have 
had exposure if they were to major in related fields. 
However, seme of these service offerings were as 
extensive ai, offerings in fields in which a major 
could be obtained, [p. 62] 

3) The cost of adding a new major at an institution 
was deceptive. t first U appeared that the only 
cost was in hiring two or three professors; however, 
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this was not the case. "The professor must nave cler- 
ical assistance, retirement privileges, offices and 
costly incidentals. Inevitably, pressure will begin to 
build for more courses, internal specialization, off- 
campus service, separate and specialized laboratories 
or buildings, independent libraries, and other useful, 
desirable, and expensive additions." Ipp. 62-63] 

RECOMMENDATIONS ; 1) That a policy of holding the line against further 

duplications and of recognizing the st£»tus quo with 
respect to junior colleges be maintained, [p. 63] 
2) "...that an appropriation be provided to meet the 
terms of Chapter 216, Laws of 1951, which is the act 
approving, ratifying, and adopting the Western Regional 
Higher Education Compact." [p. 67] Please see 
Appendix E on page 75. 

IMPACT OF STUDY ; The Legislature approved the Western Regional Higher 

Education Compact and has, from time to time, reviewed 
the University System for duplication. 
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STUDY : T'-.e Governor's Committee on Education Beyond the High 

School. Report to Governor J. Hugo Aronson . Helena: 
December 1, 1958. Governor Aronson, at the request of 
the President's Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School, appointed 25 prominent Montanans to this 
Committee. 

METHODOLOGY : This Committee conducted 21 public meetings across V\k 

state to learn the attitudes of Montanans concerning the 
needs, functions, and financing of the state's system 
of post-secondary education and to find the problems 
which existed in that system. Approximately 2,500 
people attended these hearings. The Committee compiled 
a summary of the ideas and opinions which were 
expressed at the hearings and concluded that a profes- 
fional study of Montana's system of post -secondary 
education was needed. The Committee joined the Montana 
Legislative Council in sponsoring what later became 
known as the "Durham Report". At first the two groups 
outlined a four phase survey of curricula, facilities 
(space utilization); however, they soon learned that they 
lacked the money and time to undertake such an ambitious 
project, so they limited the study to the system's 
administrative problems. 

\ 
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FlNniNCiS: 1) The public supported high educational standards, 

more emphasis on fundamentals in high school, higher 
academic entrance requirements for the University 
System, and higher salaries for university faculty; 

2) The majority of the people attending the hearings 
disapproved of further expansion of junior colleges; 
and, 

3) There was "unanimous agreement" that Montana 
shoul-* increase its support of the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education (WICHE) . [p. 2] 

RECOt^tXENDATIONS The Committee's recommendations and the impact of 

AND IMPACT ; ^ ^ ^ . 
" the report were virtually the same as those stated 

in the "Durham Report". However, see Appendix F 
on page 83. 
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STUDY: 



MOTHODOLOGY: 



FINDINGS: 



Durham, G. Homer. The Administration of Higher 
Educa tion. Helena: 1958. The Montana Legislative 
Council and the Governor's Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School sponsored this study which is 
commonly known as the "Durham Report". 

The "Durham Report" studied the administration and 
coordination of the Montana University System. A 
major premise of the study was that any meaningful reform 
of Montana's system of higher education must be based 
upon the state's past experience. The report analyzed 
Montana's old chancellor system and the previous stud- 
ies on the Montana University System; briefly investi- 
gated the problems which these studies indicated 
existed (lack of coordination between the various units 
and duplication of units and curriculum); and reviewed 
the manner in which other states organized their 
systems of higher education. The report then recom- 
mended an organizational plan to fulfill Montana's 
particular needs in post-secondary education and 
enumerated the administrative, statutory, and constitu- 
tional changes necessary to implement this new admin- 
istrative plan. 

1) "The question of serious and costly duplication of 
work in the Montana system bten ivept within reason- 
able bounds." [p. 54] 
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2) "Duplication of work within the several institu- 
tions is not nearly so apparent in Montana as the tact 
that the state has duplicate institutions." [p. 55] 

3) "Their [the units] coordination is more practical 
than their consolidation." [p. 57] 

REC0ht4ENDATIONS ; 1) That a separate Board of Regents with general con- 
trol and supervision over the University System be 
created by constitutional amendment. That at the very 
least, the statute concerning the State Board of 
Education be amended to require the Board to sit sep- 
arately as ex officio "Regents of the University of 
Moniana" when acting on university matters, [pp. 35-36] 
2) That coordination of the University System be 
strengthened through the office of the executive secre- 
tary. The name of the office should be changed to 
Commissioner of Higher Education or Director of Higher 
Educational Finance. The Commissioner should be the 
executive officer of the Board of Regents and the 
coordinator of fiscal and other matters between the 
various university units. Yet, the president of an 
individual institution should be fully responsible 
for managing operations on his campus, [pp. 2-3] 
3) That, "Restraint at Eastern, Northern, and Western 
in offering work leading to Masters' degrees is a wise 
policy." [p. 94] 
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4) That, "New curricula, majors, departments of 
instruction, schools, institutes, degrees, certificates, 
should be authorized by the Board only after full 
review and positive presentation from institutional 
faculties and administrations to the Executive 
Secretary, and report by him to the Faculty Council. 
Any proposal having less than substantial support of 
the Faculty Council should rarely, if ever, be taken 
by the Executive Secretary to the Board for approval. 
Review by the Faculty Council in this area of policy 
can serve as an important check on unwise expansion 
and duplication— a responsibility which the faculty 
must share." [p. 95] 

5) That the Montana schools should try to maintain 
hig.i quality courses instead of creating duplicate 
courses and allowing courses to proliferate, 
[pp. 77, 84-85] Please see Appendix G on page 85. 

IMPACT OF STUDY ; 1) Tho Legislature made the State Board of Education 

ex officio "Regents of the University of Montana." 

2) The constitutional amendment creating two boards 
failed. Please see the discussion of this amendment 
in the analysis of the Legislative Council's General 
Report Number 1 . 

3) The 1972 Montana Constitution implemented recommen- 

dations similar to those contained in the "Durham Report'.' 

They are embodied in Article X, Section 9. 
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STUDY: Montana Legislative Council. "Education Beyond the 

High School." General Report Number 1 . Helena: 
December, 1958. 

METHODOLOGY : In this study the Legislative Council analyzed the 

"Durham Report", which it financed. 

FINDINGS AND The Legislative Council endorsed the recommendations of 
RECOMMENDATIONS ; 

the "Durham Report", especially the statutory and consti- 
tutional changes which would create a separate Board of 
Regents and strengthen the coordination of the Montana 
University System through the office of the Executive 
Secretary, [pp. 10-12] 

IMPACT OF STUDY : 1) The Legislature passed the referendum which 

proposed the constitutional amendment (to create a 
separate Board of Regents) and had the Secretary of 
State place it on the November ballot, but the 
Montana Supreme Court removed the amendment from the 
ballot because of a procedural technicality. 
2) The Legislature amended the statute concerning 
the State Board of Education to require the Board to 
sit separately as ex officio "Regents of the University 
of Montana" when acting upon University matters. 
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STUDY: 



METHODOLOGY: 



FINDINGS: 



Division of Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Public Schools of Montana ; 
A Report to Montana Taxation-Education Commission . 
McKee Printing Co.: Butte, 1958. This study is 
commonly knovm as the "Peabody Report". 

An eight member survey staff made a comprehensive 
study of selected public school problems. The study 
was limited to four major areas: organization and 
administration; elementary education; secondary 
education; and school finance. To gather its infor- 
mation the staff studied the constitutional and 
statutory provisions governing Montana's schools, 
conducted conferences and interviews, and mailed 
questionnaires. This was a study of elementary and 
secondary public schools; the study did not extend 
to post-secondary education. 

"[Industrial arts and shop] offerings--are found in 
less than one-half of the high schools of the State; 
and many of these the experiences are limited to 
woodshop and/or mechanical drawing. Trade and 
industrial education of the vocational type is lim- 
ited to fifteen high schools; only four of this 
number provide training in anything other than auto- 
mechanics." [p. 49] 
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2) "The State Board of Education has designated 
certain high schools as area vocational schools but 
distances involved make such a plan unworkable for 
high school age youth." [p. 49] 

RECO5WENDATIONS This report did not make any recommendations which 
AND IMPACT : 

relate directly to post-secondary education; however, 
it, like the "Durham Report", found fault in having 
a single state board of education because in such an 
arrangement either public schools or higher education 
tend to be neglected, [p. 2] The recommendations 
of this report are not appended to this study because 
they did not pertain to and had no impact upon post- 
secondary education. 
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STUDY ; Montana Legislative Council. Report Number 5t Higher 

Education . Helena, 1960. 

METHODOLO PY: The Legislature which met in 1959 approved a proposed 

constitutional amendment which would have created 
separate governing boards for the University System 
and the common schools. In anticipation of the amend* 
mentis passage, the Council began studying the statutes 
concerning higher education and to recodify them to 
make them compatible with the two board concept, 
liowever, the Montana Supreme Court struck the amendment 
from the ballot because the resolution proposing the 
amendment had not been submitted to the Governor for 
his signature. The Court also criticized the proposed 
amendment for containing more than one subject. The 
Council believed that its research was still valid, so 
it revised its proposed legislation to fit the single 
board concept, set out arguments in support of separate 
boards of education, and proposed to the 1961 Legislature 
a new constitutional amendment to meet the objections of 
the Supreme Court. 

FINDINGS AND Other than the proposed recodification of the laws, the 
RECOMMENDATIONS ; 

findings and recommendations of this report are the same 
as those contained in the ••Durham Report**, the ••Peabody 

♦ 

Report", and the 1958 Legislative Council General Report 
Number 1. Please see Appendix H on page 111. 
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IMPACT OF STUDY : The 19ol Legislature did not enact the recodification bill 

or the resolution proposing the rev-sed constitutional 
amendment. The action of the Montana Supreme Court 
and the 1959 statute which designated the State Board 
as the Board of Regents may have weakened the support 
of the proposed amendment. 
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STUDY : Barthell, Russell. Master Plan Study . Montana 

University System. Helena: October 8, 1962. 

METHODOLOGY ; This study compared and analyzed the six units of the 

Montana University System in five major areas: academic 
programs, students, faculty, finance and budgeting, 
and physical plant. The report contained a wealth of 
statistics on such subjects as: average class size, 
degree offerings, number of degrees awarded > number 
of enrolled students and full time equivalent (FTE) 
students, faculty salaries in Montana and the average 
faculty salaries of the ten Rocky Mountain states, 
faculty work loads, unit operating costs, and an 
inventory of physical plant facilities. 

FINDINGS ; The study contained a great deal of raw data, but it 

did not really articulate "findings." The report 
leaped from data to recommendations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS : 1) That, "Additional units within the University 

System should not be required during the current decade 
rather, any expansion that may be necessary to meet 
the needs of the State should be within these existing 
units and in terms of the differential functions of 
each. Each should strive for excellence in its respec- 
tive sphere." [p. 17] 
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2) That doctoral degrees should be limited to the 
Montana State University (Missoula) and Montana State 
College (Bozeman). [p. 18] 

3) That the Montana School of Mines (^utte) should 
offer master's degrees in mineral and petroleum 
engineering, but all other master's degrees in 
engineering should be offered only at MSG (Bozeman) . 
[p. 18] 

4) That master's degrees in guidance and counseling, 
school administration, and secondary education should 
be offered only at HSU (Missoula) and MSG (Bozeman) . 
[pp. 18-19] 

5) That master's degrees in elementary education 
should be offered at all the units except MSM (Butte), 
[p. 19] 

6) That only MSU (Missoula) should offer master's 
degrees in speech pathology and audiology and other 
specialities in speech, hearing, and the gifted, 
[pp. 18-19] 

7) That Montana should have only one professional 
school of business and one professional school of 
music and each should be located at MSU (Missoula) . 
[pp. i9-20] 

8) That only MSG (Bozeman) should offer professional 
training and graduate degrees in home economics, fp. 21] 

9) That MSG (Bozeman), MSU (Missoula), and MSM (Butte) 
should offer geology with each school serving particular 
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and non-duplicating goals. Only MSI) (Missoulc') 
should offer a Ph.D. in geology, fp. 21] 
10) That, "Recognizing, as have studies over the 
past decade, that research responsibilitie? can be 
fulfilled only by reduction of teaching load, the 
following planning goals in terms of ratio c? full 
time equivalent students to full time equivalent 
faculty appear appropriate in planning the future of 
the Montana State institutions and in recognizing 
their differential functions: MSG [Bozeman] , MSU 
[Missoula], MSM [Butte] 15.5:1 (this includes gradu- 
ate assistants who teach); WMCE [Dillon] and EMCE 
[Billings] 20:1; and NMC [Havre] 18.5:1 (recognizing 
adjustments due to the vocational technical program)." 
[p. 46] Please see Appendix I on page 119. 

IMPACT OF STUDY ; At its 9 October 1962 meeting, the State Board accepted 

most of the report's recommendations, but in succeeding 
years the recommendations were not followed. 
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STUDY: 



Dubbe, Alfred J. Master Plan Study; Status Report— 
February 1, 1963. Montana University System: Helena, 
1963. 



METHODOLOGY: 



The report summarized the 1962 Master Plan Study by 
Russell Barthell, brought some of its statistical data 
up to date, and incorporated 1963 State Board of 
Education policies. 



FINDINGS , The findings, recommendations, and impact of this 

RECOWIENDATIONS, 

AND IMPACT: repOxt were basically the same as those of the 1962 



Master Plan Study . 
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STUDY: Ten -Member Survey Staff. Improving Opportunities for 

Vocational -Technical Education in Montana . Columbus, 
Ohio: School Survey Service, 1968. This study is 
commonly referred to as the "Flesher Report". 

METHODOLOGY : In June of 1967, the Montana State Board of Education 

contracted with Cooperative Educational Enterprises, 
Inc. to undertake a study of Montana's system of 
vocational-technical education. Although not expli- 
citly stated, the report's apparent purpose was to deter- 
mine the condition and needs of vocational-technical 
education in Montana and to advise the State Board in its 
development of this field of education. The firm 
used ten out-of-state professional researchers- 
eight specialists in various phases of vocational- 
technical education and two specialists in survey 
work— to conduct the study, "ihe procedures followed 
in the survey included visitations, conferences, and 
interviews with lay and professional persons, the 
study of relevant records and reports, and the use 
of a variety of data-gathering instruments, most of 
which were administered through the mail." [p. 31 
The study dealt basically with vocational-technical 
education in the high schools and in the avea 
vocational -technical schools. At the level of 
higher education, the focus of the study was on the 
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preparation of teachers for the various vocational- 
technical courses or programs. 

FINDINGS ; 1) "Provision of post -secondary programs appears to 

be getting involved in too many different types of 
institution (junior colleges, community colleges. 
State colleges, local high schools, and area vocational 
schools), a situation which may result in undue compe- 
tition for money, equipment, and students; unnecessary 
duplication of offerings; small .enrollments at high 
unit costs; and failure to make optimum use of expensive 
shop and laboratory equipment." [p. 228] 

2) "The State Board of Education has already received 
more applications (13) for area school designation 

than t^e State population, student enrollment, finances, 
or employment needs would appear to justify now or in 
the near future. Furthermore, the existing type of 
Montana's 'area* vocational school is not the best 
solution to the problem of vocational -technical educa- 
tion in the State." [p. 228] 

3) "Junior and community colleges appear to have had 
little impact on vocational-technical education; their 
chief concern has been (and appears still to be) on 
'transfer' programs, or the first two years of a four- 
year baccalaureate program." [p. 228] 
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4) "Montana, in terms of its population to be served, 
appears to have more thau an adequate number of public 
four-year degree granting institutions, none of which 
is large; and these institutions are relatively well 
located to serve the State's population." [p. 228] 

5) "The population of Montana is too sparse to hope 
for an adequate 'community' system of post-secondary 
PiTOgrams of vocational-technical education and points 
to the necessity for keeping the number of post- 
secondary centers to a very small minimum for the 
immediate future." [p. 229] 

RECOMMENDATIONS ; [In its entirety, the report contained 214 recommendations 

to improve vocational education in Montana. Please see 
Appendix J on page 125,] 

1) That the two components to the Montana Educational 
System— common schools and higher education—remain 
much the same as they are now and that a third compo- 
nent be created— post-secondary vocational-technical 
education. The primary purpose of the new component 
would be the "development of skilled craftsmen, 
technicians, and (semi-professional) personnel, but with 
the provision for occupational preparations fov anyone 
desiring such preparation (high school graduates, 
dropouts, and adults)." Also that the state should 
strive to "maintain as clear a distinction as possible 
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between the three components with respect to such things 
as purposes, programs, organizations, administration, 
staffing, and financing." [p. 251J 

2) That the Legislature should divide the 56 counties 
into five districts or administrative units for post- 
secondary vocation-technical education. The survey 
team recommended that 1 le centers be located at 

Great Falls, Billings, Missoula, Helena, and Miles City, 
(pp. 252, 254] 

3) That the present "area designation" be dropped in 
favor of district centers. Districts would give the 
centers a larger tax base than the area centers and 
the governing board which the survey recommends 

(9 members, not more than one person from each county, 
all elected at large) would be more representative 
than the local school trustees of the area school, 
(pp. 254, 276] 

4) "That the establishing of programs in the 
various Centers be under the general supervision and 
approval of the State Board for Vocational -Technical 
Education [State Board of Education] with the assist- 
ance of the director of the vocational-technical 
education in the superintendent's office, in order to 
minimize unnecessary duplication of offerings and to 
provide for some allocations of specialities in those 
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course areas where need does not warrant offerings in 
more than one Center." [p. 256] 

5) "That the Centers be considered as both commuting 
and lesidential (dormitory) institutions." [p. 255] 

6) That the centers operate on a schedule of four 
3 month quarters, and students not be required to 
attend all four quarters during a school or calendar 
year. [p. 255] 

7) "That there be no tuition charge for attending the 
Centers, but that a uniform system of student fees be 
established by the State Board..." [p. 255] 

8) "That teacher education for the vocation-technical 
areas, in so far as possible in terms of co'^mitments 
already made by the State Board of Education, be con- 
centrated at Montana State University where much of it 
is currently." [p. 257] 

9) "That the State Board for Vocational-Technical 
Education (State Board of Education) have full responsi- 
bility for vocational -technical education programs in 
all public schools other than units of the System of 
Higher Education, and that there it have a joint 
responsibility with the recommended Board of Higher 
Education." [p. 258] 

10) That, "The Survey Staff believes that the junior 
college or community college plan is NOT the solution 
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in Montana to the problem of improved opportunity for 
vocational -technical education." tP- ^1 

» 

IMPACT OF STUDY ; Many vo-tech personnel use the "Flesher Report" as a 

source of information and ideas. However, the 
Legislature ignored or rejected most of the report's 
recommendations. For example: 

1. The Legislature placed * vocational- 
technical center in Butte instead of 
Miles City. 

2. The centers have retained their "area" 
designations rather than the "district" 
designations that the report recommended. 

3. The centers are not residential institu- 
tions. 

4. The 1969 Legislature removed from the 
State Board of Education the power to 
designate the location of a vocational- 
technical center. Today, this power 
rests solely in the hands of the Legisla- 
ture. [Section 75-7707, R.C.M. 1947] 

The Legislature may have taken this action 
because the State Boaro of Education, 
operating as the governing body for elemen- 
tary and secondary education, higher educa- 
tion, and vocational education, lacked the 
time necessary to perform the task. 
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Two reasons have been advanced for the "Flesher 
Report's" lack of impact: (1) the report was inade- 
quately distributed--inany legislators did not receive 
a copy of the report; and, (2) no specific instruc- 
tions were given to the research team- -they were not 
told what questions concerning vocational-technical 
education Montana wanted answered. 



t 
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STUDY: Montana Legislative Council. Report Number 28 ; 

Vocational Education . Helena: December, 1968. 

METHODOLOGY : In writing its report, the Legislative Council stud- 
ied the administration and financing of vocational - 
technical education in Montana, the "Flesher Report", 
and the actions of the State Board of Education. 

FINDINGS: "There is clearly a need for additional vocational 

education opportunities in Montana." [p. 13] 

RECOMMENDATIC ' 1) That vocational education include: "exploratory 

courses in the elementary schools, both pre-vocational 
and vocational education programs at the secondary 
level, and post -secondary vocational programs aimed 
at providing vocational education to persons who have 
not yet entered the labor force and also adults who 
require additional training in their vocation or 
retraining for new occupations. The quality of 
vocational education opportunities presently avail- 
able in the state should also be improved substantially." 
[p. 13] 

2) That for "existing and expanded vocational education 
programs, emphasis should be placed on the quality of 
programs rather than on physical facilities. . .In some 
cases, these programs must be designed for local needs." 
(p. 13] 
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3) "...that the legislature establish a financial 
base for area schools (vocational -technical centers) 
which should be not less than $45 million taxable 
valuation of property." [p. 13] 

4) That the state is obligated "to provide for the 
education of all students including those in elemen- 
tary schools, secondary schools, vocational -technical 
schools, and units of the University System." There- 
fore, the state should levy a tax of up to two mills 
on all taxable property. "The revenue from this levy 
should be used to partially fulfill the state obliga- 
tion for support of vocational education and should 
supplement other state funds for this purpose." 

[p. 13] 

5) That Congress should establish a multistate 
vocational education center at the Glasgow Air Force 
Base to serve a wide regional area. [p. 13] See 
Appendix K on page 155. 

IMPACT OF STUDY ; The Legislature enacted the minimum requirement of a 

$45 million tax base [Section 75-7707, R.C.M. 1947]. 
but reduced the recommended levy to one mill 
[Section 75-7709 (2)]. Congress fulfilled one of the 
report's recommendations by establishing the Mountain 
Plains Education Project at Glasgow Air Force Base. 
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STUDY: Montana Legislative Council. Report Number 32 ; 

Recodification of School Laws. Olcmentary ^ 
Secondary Education . Higher Education . Helena: 
December, 1970. 

METHODOLOGY ; The most important factor in this report was that 

the Legislative Council had a mandate to make no 
substantive changes in the statutes governing 

elementary, secondary, and higher education; the 
Council was to simplify and reorganize these 
statutes. In editing these laws, the Council 
eliminated conflicting statutory provisions and 
unnecessary and archaic language, organized the 
statute > into a more logical sequence, and con- 
solidated material dealing with the same subject. 
The report did not recommend substantive change, 
so its recommendations are not appended to this 
report or analyzed further. 
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STUDY ; 



METHODOLOGY! 



FINDINGS: 



Montana Commission of Uxecutivc Reorganization. 
I'.xecutive Reorganization- -Report to the Montana 
Legislative Assembly . Helena: December, 1970. 

The Conunission on executive Reorganization was created 
by the 1969 Legislature for the purpose of conducting 
a comprehensive study of executive reorganization. 
The Commission confined its study to an analysis of 
the structure of the executive branch. It did not 
conduct an efficiency study. The Commission's staff 
prepared a series of research reports, including a 
report which recommended the creation of a Department 
of Education as one of 18 principal departments in the 
executive branch. (Closely connected to the Commission's 
study was a constitutional amenament approved by the 
voters in November, 1970, which provided that, exclusive 
of the then seven elected constitutional officers, 
there shall be no more than 20 principal departments 
in the executive branch.) 

The Commission found that the educational functions of 
the state were vested in two constitutional agencies — 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the State 
Board of Education. It concluded that the state should 
have a single department of education, with a single 
head, and that the head of the department should be the 
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State Board of Education. This conclusion was based 
on a ruling of the Montana Supreme Court that the 
Constitution, "...vests in the state board general 
control over and supervision of all state educational 
matters, including district and high schools" and 
further that "...(by) statute the superintendent 
(of public instruction) has supervision of all public 
schools of the state, subject to general supervision 
of the state board (of education)." [ State ex rel . 
School District No. 29 v. Cooney , 102 M 521, 
59 P 2d 48.] The Commission also concluded that the 
status of the state's vocational -tccnnical centers 
and community colleges was unclear. Its report stated: 
"Both have local boards of trustees, but are also under 
the control of the State Board of Education. They also 
currently exist in an administrative limbo- -between 
public education (the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion) and higher education (the State Board of Education 
acting as Regents). A clarification of the status of 
the post-secondary vocational-technical education cen- 
ters and community colleges is necessary." [p. 107] 

RECOMMENDATIONS ; 1) That "...there be created in the executive branch of 

state government a Department of Education, [p. 108] 
2) "That the Department of Education be headed by the 
State Board of Education, as it is presently constituted." 



3) "That the Superintendent of Public Instruction be 
responsible, under the general supervision of the 
State Board of Education, for all matters relating to 
the public schools of the state, including the Agency 
for Surplus Property." [p. 108] 

4) "That the State Board of Education, acting as 
Regents, administer the University System through 

the Office of the Executive Secretary of the University 
System." [p. 108] 

5) "That the State Board of Education continue the 
control it now has over the School for the Deaf and 
Blind, high school vocational education, post- 
secondary vocational-technical education centers and 
community colleges." [p. 108] 

6) "That, once the Department is organized, the State 
Board of Education examine the current status of post- 
secondary vocational-technical education centers and 
community colleges with a view toward more adequately 
delineating the lines of control so as to place the 
centers and colleges either under the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction (public schools) or under the 
State Board of Education, acting as Regents (higher 
education)." (p. 110] Please see Appendix L on 
page 157. 
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IMPACT OF STUDY ; The Executive Reorganization Act of 1971 created the 

Department of Education as one of 19 principal 
departments in the executive branch; made the State 
Board of Education head of the Department; continued 
the practice of administering the University System 
by the State Board (acting as Regents) through the 
Office of the Executive Secretary of the University 
System; and, continued to vest control over the 
School for the Deaf and BliW, vocational education, 
post-secondary vocational-technical centers, and 
community colleges in the State Board of Education. 
(The bill was amended prior to passage by removing 
the Office of Superintendent from the Department and 
striking the language which provided that the 
Superintendent was to operate under the general 
supervision and control of the State Board of 
Education.) 

The final Commission recommendation which related to 
post -secondary education— that the Board of Education 
attempt to clarify the status of the vocational- 
technical centers and community colleges--has not 
been implemented. 
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STUDY: Montana Legislative Council. Report Number 40 ; 

Higher Education— Duplications . Helena. 1971-1972 

METHODOLOGY : The Legislative Council focused its study of duplica- 
tion on graduate programs "...realizing that duplica- 
tion at the undergraduate level is a necessity if 
units of the University System are to be diversified 
beyond single function institutions." [p. 55] 
Primarily, the Council reviewed the study entitled 
Academic Planning: A Report to the Council of 
Presidents of the Montana University System by the 
Academic Vice Presidents of the Montana University 
System. 

FINDINGS : The Council found that each of the six units of the 

University System had begun a program review and 
analysis to study duplication. However, the Council 
hoped that the units would in the future translate 
their study guidelines into common criteria so that 
comparisons among programs might be made. 

RECOKMENDATIONS : The Council made four recommendations: 

1) "That the six units of the University System 
continue and expand their internal review of pro- 
grams and degrees offered and extend their interunit 
cooperative review of the department level in order 
to make more efficient use of the resources devoted 

to higher education in Montana." 
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2) "That the five vocational-technical centers, the 
community colleges, and colleges and high schools 
offering post -secondary vocational-technical training 
establish formal, cooperative review procedures to 
eliminate unnecessary duplication of programs offered." 

3) "That the 43rd Legislature renew its mandate to 
the Legislative Council in order that an interim arm 
of the Legislature will be in a position to encourage 
internal review of higher education in Montana and to 
evaluate the review made by the institutions of higher 
education." 

4) "That the six units of the University System adopt 
a uniform system of accounting." 

IMPACT OF STUDY ; The Legislative Council did not appoint an interim 

committee, but the Legislature created the Commission on 
Post -Secondary Education. It is too early to determine 
if the other recommendations of the Council will be 
implemented. 
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Sievers, Bruce. "Chapter VII: Higher Education." 
Hducation Article . Montana Constitutional Convention 
Coirmission. Helena, 1972. 

The Legislature created the Montana Constitutional 
Convention Commission in 1971. The Governor, Supreme 
Court, House of Representatives, and Senate each 
appointed four members to the Commission. The 16 
commissioners supervised the writing of background 
studies, the subjects of which ranged from organiza- 
tional procedures of past constitutional conventions 
to study documents on each of the substantive areas 
(Articles) ot the constitution. None of the study 
reports made recommendations. The study on the 
education article delineated constitutional tre-'ds 
across the nation and explained the concepts and 
analyzed the pros and cons of the issues embodied in 
the education article. The report illustrated how 
different forms of constitutional language could make 
a university system autonomous or dependent upon a 
state legislature and analyzed the case law which 
defined the scope of each of Montana's constitutional 
provisions concerning education. 

At that time law students wrote two private studies 
which were similar to the Commission study; however. 
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they did make recommendations. These studies were: 
Charles R. Cashmore, Barry L. Ljort, and Ronald R. 
Lodders, "Constitutional Authority for Higher 
Education: A Legal Analysis" (Missoula, Montana: 
mimeo, 1971) and Laurence R. Waldoch, "Constitutional 
Control of the Montana University System: A Proposed 
Revision," Montana Law Review 33 (1972). 

FINDINGS AND This report was a study of the Education Article and 
REC6l>iiENDATT0NS ; 

the issues surrounding it. The report did not make 
recommendations. However, many of its analyses were 
very important. For example, after studying Montana 
case law, the report declared: "The cumulative effect 
of these [court] decisions appears to grant the legis- 
lature virtually unlimited authority to control and super 
vise the university system." [p. 17] 

IMPACT OF STUDY : The Education Committee of the Constitutional Convention 

used this report in its work. The Convention adopted a 
constitutional provision that created a separate Board 
of Regents of Higher Education and a Board of Public 
Education. (Together, these boards, with the Governor 
acting as president, form the State Board of Education.) 
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STUDY: 



MliTllODOLOGY: 



FINDINGS: 



Montana Association of Community Colleges. State Master 
Plan for Montana Community Colleges . Fall, 1970. 

Tho Montana Association of Community Colleges is an 
organization of community college ad-ninistrators. The 
stated purpose of the Association's master plan was to 
provide a "...basis for a system of superior public 
community colleges integrated into the overall educational 
program of the state and to provide a basis for enabling 
legislation." [p. 1] The document set fc* .h a philoso- 
phy concerning the curriculum, students, faculty, governance, 
and financing of a community college. It also discussed 
the relationship of community colleges to other post- 
secondary institutions and the establishment of new 
community colleges. 

1) Community colleges received state support from the 
State Foundation Program which was limited to students 
under the age of 21. As many of 32% of the students 
attending a community college were beyond that age. 
[p. 12] 

2) The "...level of funding for Montana community 
colleges is based upon the level of funding for high 
schools within the state. This is unrealistic since 
community college costs are not related to high school 
costs but, rather are more indicative of the costs of 
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other universities, colleges > and vocational -technical 
institutions in the state." [p. 13] 

RECOMMENDATIONS ; 1) That the community colleges be removed from the 

State Foundation Program, [p. 13] 

2) "That all public post-secondary institutions be 
placed under a single state authority, the Board of 
Regents." [p. 10] 

3) That Montana community colleges be "...restricted 
to offering a two-year program in tranfer education, 

but not necessarily restricted in occupational education." 
[p. 6] : . 

IMPACT OF STUDY ; 1) The Legislature stopped funding the community 

colleges out of the State Foundation Program and began 
funding them out of the State General Fund. 
2) In 1971 the Legislature transferred jurisdiction 
over community colleges from the State Board of Education 
to the Board of Regents of Higher Education; however, 
the Board left one segment of post-secondary education— 
vocational-technical centers --under the State Board 
of Education. 
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SECTION III 
APPENDIX 

RECOMMENDATIONS MADE BY PRIOR STUDIES 



Appendix A 



Summary of Recommends tiono ; 

On the basis of the facta presented, reasons given, and 
conclusions drawn, concerning higher education as a state function In 
Montana, It is recommended: 

Recommendations Requiring Wo i..ep.l alatlon; 

(1) That the six Instlttlons of higher education be consolidated 
into a single institution, designated as the University of 
Montana, with provisions for administration as follows: 

(a) One president of the consolidated university, with an 

office at one of the larger centers, but with the duty 
of keeping in close touch with, and spending a portion 
of his time in, each university center. 

(b) The four smaller units to be operated under the direction 

of deans. 

(c) The two larger units to be operated by vice presidents 

(or provosts) to whom the deans of the schools or di- 
visions at those places would be responsible. 

(d) The president to take over the records of the University 

of Montana, now located in the office of the executive 
secretary at Helena. 

(e) A single business office and a single registrar's office 

to be located at the unit at which the president main- 
tains his central office, with assistants in the other 
units . 

(f ) A single university library, with interchange of books 

among the branches. 

(2) That, if a single president is employed for the University of 
Montana, as a single institution, a consolidated report be 
prepared by the president annually. 

Note 1. Other recommendations regarding general organization are 
listed under "Recommendations Requiring Legislation. 

Note 2. The remainder of the recommendations listed under "Recom- 
mendations Not Requiring Legislation" are usually applicable 
whether or not there will bo cc.'^'«olidation of the Institutions 
into one institution, but in soi cases they are applicable only 
in case the recommendation for consolidation should not be ef- 
fectuat ed. 
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(^) That the institutions consolidate- their curricula, use a com- 
mon system of numbering courses, and publish a >;onsolldated 
university catalog. 

That there be a common system of either semester or quarter 
divisions of the college yea»r. 

(5) That there be a common set of university forms for use by 

the business managers, registrars, health officers, deans, 
and other administrative officers. 

(6) TViat there be greater flexibility in adjusting staffs to re- 

quirements and that members of Instruction staffs be shifted 
from one to another unit of the University of Montana as sur- 
pluses of staff members develop in certain institutions and 
needs for Increased staff appear in other Institutions. 

(7) That there be shifting of students from one to another unit 

as the Interests of economy and effectiveness of instruction 
indicate will be feasible. 

(8) That, until the three elementary teacher training institutions 

have considerable increase of enrollment, their work be 
confined to the first two years of college instruction. 

(9) That consideration be given to the possible advisability of 

establishing two-year vocational curricula in agriculture, 
home economics, and engineering at the state college, 

(10) That the number of departments of fering work for majors, in 

all of the institutions, be reduced by further consolidation 
of similar subjects. 

(11) That the teaching uf pharmacy be discontinued at Montana 

State University and that the state pay any nonresident fees 
for Montana students of pharmacy in attendance at the state 
universities of Washington or Colorado. 

(12) That secretarial science be transferred frota the state college 

to the state university school of business administration, 

(15) That home economics be given as major and graduate work only 
at the state college, that the home economics taught at the 
university be given only as minor work; and that the training 
of Smith Hughes home economics teachers be done only at the 
state college. 

(Ik) That geology, both for major and graduate work, and also 

geological research, be transferred from the state university 
to the school of mines and be consolidated with the depart- 
ment of geology at that school. 
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(15) That graduate work in fine arts, mathematics, and physics 

be discontinued from tho state university, l^avinf^ the state 
college as the only institution to Give graduate work in 
these subjects. 

(16) That the training of teachers of subjects for junior high 

school or departmental grammar grades be done only by the 
state university. 

(17) That tralnln(5 for the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades In 

rural and other nondepartmentallzed schools be done only by 
the three Institutions that train teachers for the ele- 
mentary schools. 

(18) That the privilege of Issuing certificates to teachers be 

withdrawn from the institutions of higher education. 

(19) That the rates of payment to critic teachers be standardized 

among the institutions cf higher education. 

(20) That critic teachers be selected, and cer»tlfled as critic 

teachers, on the basis of ability to Instruct student 
teachers, by the state superintendent of public instruction; 
that the best teachers of the state, wherever they may be 
located, be selected for this work; and that students be 
sent to those master teachers for receiving training In 
practice teaching. 

(21) That there be better adjustment of the size of instruction 

staffs to the teaching loads In the several departments of 
each institution. 

(22) That teaching loads, in various subjects, be more nearly 

equalized among the institutions of higher education. 

(23) 'iliat the professorial rank of all instruction employes of all 

Institutions of the University of Montana be adjusted. 

(2i|) That guidance and counseling service, in the larger insti- 
tutions, be coordinated and organized into a division of 
student personnel, under the direction of a specially trained 
dean of student personnel. 

(25) That health service be added to student welfare programs 

In the smaller institutions that do not now have such 
service. 

(26) That the number of Instructors retained for summer session 

service be gauged to the number of students that are likely 
to be enrolled and that the number of offerings of courses 
for the summer session be reduced so as to eliminate many 
of the small classes. 
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(27) That the. four institutions, holdlnc summer sessions each 

^ ^ year, consolidate their summer fssl.ons in t^e state uni- 
versity, undor one director, and with one statf, ^^^^^^^J^ 
the neJ^ssary instructors for olomentary school education, 
and to some extent for other subjects, be drawn t rom ti.e 
normal schools. 

(28) That nonresident fees bo charged out-of-state students^ 

l^lTo r.?-of!:?Itrrt!lS^;traJronrn| iT^ell^lr sission. 

remuneration being paid to instructors. 

TrL°?il ^'^ISI^ :?-riorSf furthL 
developed by the university. 

smaller colleges that now give it. 

tlon beS'Ocelved by Instructors for the vorlc. 

(3,) That consideration he given to ^^^J-f ^^^r^o^f/^f S;>^h 
^^;/crnTc'fu^ 'r?ef fro^' - ricelpts and modest student 
fees, where such has not already been done. 

-tL^raii5!Te ^^^prtn^r^l^^^^Tonfitr ff ^^e^f.^a^ion and 
state of repair. 

RB«nmmendatlon !< Requiring Legislation;' 

(35) That, as soon as the f-t^^ can afford t^«,°!f^l^Jhd!ngrbr 

SSd'^rMrta^ sJaL'c^oS ^rd^orthern Montana 
College. 

(36) That steps ^eta.en to prevent the develop™^ of^a^double 

system of local and ^tate niori-;^! possible alternatives 

cation of the first or second alternatives. 
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(37) That the proposed amendment to the state constitution 

providing that the state board of education shall consist 
of seven members, instead of the present eleven members, 
and for the elimination of the three ex officio momters, 
be passed by the electorate In the November election. 

(38) That the provision of the statutes that requires the ap- 

pointive members of the state board of education to be 
divided as to place of residence, with four from each con- 
gressional district, be repealed. 

(39) That the provision of the statutes that not more than four of 

the appointive members of the state board of education shall 
be members of any one political party, be repealed. 



(40) That the statute providing for local executive boards for 

each Institution of higher education be repealed and that 
local executive boards be discontinued. 

(41) That, when the state can afford the expense incident to 

conversion of a normal school into a two-year junior college, 
it convert one of Its normal schools into a junior college, 
which would offer a number of terminal vocational curricula, 
and that, when the state can afford to do so, some terminal 
vocational curricula be established in Northern Montana 
College. 




Appendix B 



Dep artment of Education ; 
Proposed Head: 

State board of education, appointed by the governor as pro- 
vided In the proposed constitutional amenc3ment to be voted 
on In November ISk^* 

Proposed Administrative Heads: 

Division of public and special schools: 

Superintendent of public instruction, elected a^ provided 
b; the ccri^tltutlor., v.r.tll such tine as the cons titutlan 
c.rin bo i.:.::-r.'-Vj-*'. ; tiioroai'ter , ooiriTiiiuslonor Oi odiicr:;: lo:) 
(or* .:;.:.v. r ' or c-r C':r<.c'\tior. ) rippointod by the boaid. 

University o..' Montr.r:a:' 

President of the University of :.ionuana, appoinned by the 
board. 

proposed Functions: 

The proposed fxmctions to be assigned to the state board of 
education are thoa. nov; assigned to: 

State board of education 

Except: As to its responsibilities with reference 
to the Montana state training school, and as to 
certain minor administrativo matters. 

The functions to be assigned to the division of public and 
special schools are those now, assigned to: 

Superintendent of public instruction 

Bureau of vocational rehabilitation 

State correspondonoo school 

Teachers' retirement system of the State of Montana, and 
retirement board thereof 

Except: Investment of funds 
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Historical socioty of Montana; historical and misooll'^ 
0U3 library; and tho board of trustees thereof 

Custodian of records of the Grand Army of tho Republic 
and United Spanish War Veterans 

Stato board of educational examiners 

State library extension commission 

Stato board of library examiners 

Montana state commission for tho blind 

Montana state school for the deaf and blind, and the 
oxocutivo board thereof 

Montana state industrial school, and tho executive 
board thereof 

Stato vocational school for girls, and the oxocutivo 
board thereof 

State orphans' home, and the oxocutivo board thereof 

Stato board of cducatior,, insofrir as it., rVatioa rcqvi'.r 
a'.-.ir.intrativo action with reference to tho v/orJ: rif t 
ar*"cion lictocl above, ov:cv';pt :■...> ;jpociric:\ll;.- 
bolov/. 

he functions to be .isslGned to the University of Montana are 
those iiov; ui'Signcd to: 

University of Montana, all of its units, and their various 
subdivisions, including 

Montana State University 
Montana State College 
Montana experiment station 
State extension service 
Montana grain inspection laboratory 
State entomologist 
Montana School of Mines 
Montana state bureau of mines and geology 
Northern I Ion tana College 
Montana State Normal College 
Eastern Montann State Normal School 
Executive board of each of the units of the Univer- 
sity of Montana 

Stato soil conservation committee 

Montana agricultural conservation board (unless repealed) 



Commissioner of agriculture, labor, p.nd industry, insofar 
QS they rolr.te to encouragenont r.nd promotion of agri- 
culture agriculturr.l statistics and narkot nov/s, f amors' 
organi3..tlonr> , Gradinj3 and mi'kc tinr. of far:;; pro.iiirt:-., 
control of coi.ar.orcial fortilisor, and other af.ricultur.-a 
activities 

Except: Elevator and warehouse examinations, control 
of dairy and poultry products, xabor activities, and 
ox officio duties. 

Type of Department: 

Typo C 

State Board of Education : Because of various factors, in- 
cluding the' constitutional provisions, the traditions In the field 
of education, and the importance of insuring continuity of educa- 
tional policies, the Dlan of organization proposed for the deparcment 
of education is different from that proposeti for other departments. 
•Jnder the proposed olan the board would be officially the head of tho 
'Icpartment, but would operate through administrative heads of tv;o 
units within the department who would serve as executive officers 
for the board in their respective fields • 

It is highly desirable that the pending constitutional 
amendjnent relative to the composition of the board of education bo 
adopted to reduce tho size of the board and eliminate ox officio 
.'. -iriberahiDS « 

Under the proposed plan the board should appoint th'i pivji- 
.'\t of the University of Montana and, as soon as a constitutional 
'ondment can bo secured, tho head of tho proposed division of pub- 
'c and special schools. The board should have tho same powers as 
ards of * departments > but in addition should have author^ity to 
Itiato rules, approve budgets, and specify policies. It would 
•.tinue to serve,' as required by federal lav/, as the board to co- 
" -rate with certain federal agencies. For tho purpose of repre- 
itation on tho executive cabinet and handling routine financio.l 
r-insactions the two administrative heads would take the place of the 
•Tard as ho ad of the department. 

Because it is not in fact an educational institution, it 
.s suggested that the Montana state training school be removed from 
J.ie jurisdiction of the board of education and placed, with other 
•ustodial and medical institutions, in the proposed department of 
public v/elfare. This same rule might be applied to the state or- 
-i-Ans' home and, probably with somewhat lesja justification, to the 
;iate industrial school and the vocational school for (^;iri.'i. 

Proposed Division of Public and Special S chooln: It is 
.•uggcsted that the su pt r in t dnd.cn t of public inn tr'u'o'tlo;i iuaoc tho 
'.inlnistrativo head of a unit v/ithin the proposed dopai tmont of 
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.uucation to which would bo assi?;nod all educational activitlcr. o* 
•he state olomonjary ana secondary grado and certain other mi/ i 
'anooua educational activities. At such tine as the consti tu'.;!*-- . 
:cn be amended to porndt, the head of this division should bo 'ip- 
♦ointed by the state board o.f education. At that time the title 
r-.lr^t v/ell be chanfiod to "director of education" or "comi-.iissior.cr 
:f education." 

The head of this division, subject to the authority vested 
In the board should bo administratlvoly responsible for all of the 
activities assignod to the division. 

Proposed T ransfers of Functions to the Divisio n of Public 
♦rd ST:,ocia l Schools; — AT) nV i-.hn fWtions of the sur.orintc-nacnc oT 
v-ib l ic instruction ' ; none of -//hich arc assigned by the constitution, 
::".ould be transferred to tho division. 

Tho bureau of voc ational rehabilitation, which is now 
lircctly under~EH3^o~fd oi- oducalion, shouia do brought into closer 
rolationshio uith other educational activities. ^1^^^^^^^^°^^;^^^^^- 
-uction in the number of executive heads responsible to the Uoard is 

'.ssential to good organization. It is, ^^^^f °?'t^o?5n^?f ?ran^ 
*.he functions of the bureau of vocational rehabilitation be tiano- 
rerred to the proposed division of public an'' special schools. This 
■ork might be more properly assigned to the oposed ^epartnent of 
•-•iblic welfare, but federal aid is apparent, dependent on its ro- 
-^ining under the jurisdiction of the board of education. 

'^hc -•^'^te c^r^ospon denco school , '.vhose director in now 
•r.ointod by tFr^porinton:.cnu o:" WoTTi instruction, ^ihouxJ bo 
■-.CP r,.art rf t:- U-Oi^csod division by 11:. Irar.i-.for Oi i tv. ,u pi^vatv 
•tatutory functions to tho division. 

Elsevhere in tMs report it is recommended that the in- 
.^str.ont functions of the teachers ' re i-i r^mont system > and the re- 
,!«'cmcnc boar d thereof, be trans ferrea" :o the state fiscal a^^Vi^l^Si > 
•'^T^lH'TinTnfc*'*r.ctivities of tho system should be transferred to tho 
".."onorcd division with the state board of education serving as the 
:ai'd for policies., appeals, and any other matters requiring board 
•ction. 

Tho historic al and miscellaneous library , operated under 
■ board of trusTcbs , ahB iir"con.1unctlon with the historical s ociety 
-' luontana li^cngagcd in activities very closely related to cduca- 
^on^ THcir importance does not justify a separate agency. Unless 
♦•-.0 library is moved to ono of the units of the University of Montana, 
•3 recommended in tho report of this scries in which it is discussed, 
'ts direction should bo the responsibility of the proposed division 
>i- public and special schools. If it iy moved to one of the univor- 
•Ity units, the* functions of the agencies involved should bo trans- 
ferred to the University of Montana, > 
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It is rocoinnondcd olsowhcrc in thic GcrioG of reports that 
:hc rccordn of the cu stodian of records of tho G rr\nd Amy of the 
•'.public and Uni t c d'UrKan i i^li Via r Veterans be urariiTorrea to the 
:.i s tor ic r.rTib rary . Vr.o runc*ETon3 of the custodian sliould be trans - 
forrod to whatever agency takca the responsibility for the histori- 
cal library. "» 

As is more fully explained in the report of tills aories 
dealing with the office of superintendent of public instruction, the 
: unctions of the state board of educational cxaininers should bo 
transferred to the proposed division of public and special schools. 

Tho state library extension commission , which serves also 
IS the state board of library exaniners , is a very minor board. It 
iocs not have funds'Tor administrative work. If v/ork such as was 
contemplated in its creation is to be developed, it should be done 
:y tho* educational authorities. It is, therefore, recommendod that 
tho functions of these boards be transferred to tho proposed division. 

The work of the Montana state commission f or the blind is 
closely related to that of the bureau of vocational rehabilitation 
and also to that of the department of public welfare in granting aid 
to the needy blind. Its functions should be consolidated with one 
or the other, probably with those of vocational rehabilitation in 
the division of public and special schools. 

It is further proposed that the M ontana state school for 
tho deaf and blind and, unless they are transferred to the proposed 
^artmon'T^f public v/elfare, the Montana state industrial school, 
the state vocational school for girls, and the state orphans' home, 
be placed under the jurisdiction of the superintendent of public in- 
struction. The board cannot devoto adeouate attention to so many 
different agencies, and since all of these offer elementary or 
^'-.conO.ar-.- oducatior. ac one of their primary cbjoctivos, thoy chould 
lorj-.a''": V,-; sublcct to the authority of tho state official rcsron- 
.•■r.].o fol- G-;ch o-lucaticr.. It is, thercforo, i-oor— cndod r-j-.t each 

these institutions ar/l the functions of their respective cxecu- 
i-vo boards be tr:.nsf erred to the proposed division of public and 
.'•ocial schools. 

The University of Montana : A separate report of this 
• ries deals at ler.gth v/lth the relationships of the board of educa- 
.;or. to the University of Montana and with tho internal ornanlna tier, 
•"the university and the relationships of its units to each other. 

substance a single administrative head for the University of 
•r.tana is -recommended, with officers of lower rank in imodiato 
• ;.-rgo at each of the units. 

V/lthin tho Montana State College, as a unit of tho '/nlver- 
:ity of Montana, it is hero proposed that further changes be n:ade 
•s discussed in the paragraphs that follow. 
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Pro!)onod Transfers to the Hon tana State College ; Th'^ 
..on tana State' College thi^ouf'v.h the state oxtonGlcn service » tlk; 
• •^^ri cultural cxpuriniont station, the stale cnuorrolof.-l s t, and the 
' Tnca. a ^~:r." in^r.:: no c ulon lal cra t cry , carries on ;\n eyf^nsivo rrogran 
for the inprovericnt or agriculture in the state and does yomo rc.-nl-:- 
•.ory \.'ork. This program closely parallels in many respects tiv? work 
rf other state agencies. Provision should be rnado for the cloaocit 
;:03siblo coordination of the several programs. 

If it were not for federal restrictions in connection with 
financial support of parts cf the program, the logical way of ar- 
riving at this coordination would be to transfer much of the v;ork 
of those units of the *jollcge to an administrative department. Be- 
cause of federal restrictions, this cannot bo done. 

The next best alternative, and one which is wholly con- 
sistent with the present policies and objectives of these collcf-o 
services, is to consolidate all of this work under the jurisdiction 
of the college. 

The state soil conservation committee , of which two of- 
ficers of the college arc members, iias as its purpose assisting In 
the organization and operation of soil conservation districts in 
order that they may participate in a federal program. This work 
is almost identical with some of the activities of the extension 
service and should bo transferred to the collogo. 

The Hon tana agrlcviltural conservation board has a purpose 
ilosQly related to that of the state soil conservation committee. 
It is no longer needed and the act should be repealed or its func- 
tions transferred to the college. 

The department of ap:riculture , labor , and Indr.ntry has 
-^ny functions not f ar- dirTerent from those of the college. It 
operates a grain laboratory identical in purpose and method with 
the Montana grain inspection laboratory operated by the college, 
.".ose lab or a r or;, en cl.culd ail bo v:.nuer trie san'.?? clirectiorii ijir.c-'' 
c-.ollO;.-c r^ii'Ic u.',o for it:: lar.-crri tcry ^i cor.r.oc tion 

tare, labor, and industry be transferred to the college. 

'rhe department of agriculture, labor, and industry h.:;s 
.ariotis functions in the promotion of agriculture, the encourage - 
.';nt of farmers' orfjanlzations , and the collection and disaemination 
■C agricultural statistics and market news. These functionn so 
•losely parallel the objectives of the college that it would be de- 
sirable to transfer them to the college. 

•The department furthermore licenses fertilizer manufac- 
turers and dealers, but the laboratory work which is the sole basis 
;or this is done by the college. The licenses might as well bo Is- 
-ncd by the college, or by the proposed department of revenue on the 
:>a3i3 of advice from the college. 
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Outside of these f\inctior.3 and thor>c v.'iilch It 1g vcc^x'..- 
-ended olsowhoro in this report bo transferred to oVh.r r.r,cncioD. 
:he only activities oi" consequence in tho department of :\i;ricu.Lluro, 
'abor, and industry are those of tho horticulture diviiiion in con- . 
•'oction v.'ith tho control of plant diseases, plant-dustroyln,'. in- 
sects, and the markotin{; of horticultural products. By la-.v, tiio 
lopartmont is also rcoponsiblo for operating a state fair but this 
responsibility is obsoloto and all reference to it should be re- 
pealed* 

Tho horticultural v/ork is not far different from certain 
•vork of the college in r.nny respects. Per example, the state ento- 
nologist at the college is engaged In control of insect pests and 
the extension service devotes considerable energey to certain phases 
of marketing. Since so much of the agricultural work is necessarily 
under the jurisdiction of the college, it is recommended that this 
small addition be made to bring it all together. 

The only valid objection to this transfer Vvould be the 
slight amount of enforcement v/ork involved. This is much less ex- 
tensive than in most states. In fact, although certain inspections 
and certain grading are required by law, there is almost no enforce- 
ment work, as such. Tho extension service does far more enforcement 
vrork under various federal agricultural programs than would ever be 
required on the activities which it is suggested be transferred from 
the department of agriculture, labor, and industry. 

As an alternative to the proposal that all of these agri- 
cultural functions of the department of agriculture, labor, and in- 
dustry bo transferred to the Montana State College, other, but far 
less satisfactory, disposition might be made for the exorcise oS the 
functions of tho present division of horticulture. Even if the de- 
partment of agriculture, labor, and- industry is left as -a separate 
unit v/ith most of its present functions, the activities other than 
horticultural v/ork recommondod for transfer to tho college should 
be so transferred. to eliminate duplication of effort and to avoid 
conflicts arising by reason of divided responsibility for work in 
^.i-.o o-j.;'.: field. best 'at.::rn-tivo for the acGigrimont _ of the 

hortic'.-iltur.al '.■.•or!-: •.-.•oulrl bo to ti'ic cr.ir.o dopartiiiorit to which live- 
r.,'.':lt:-r- -..or.: ^' ■■.tv:' r.,\0. rA.V* contvol -.very, r.rc acnirr.'-d. 
Some name "acceptable to all those interested would have to bo roimu 
for such a department. 

Str t 3 AF,encies V/.\tbln the St a to Coller^e and School of 
t ne s : The" ue .3 i gna 1 1 on 01^ 'he state^entomo leftist and tx-.e /l Oiitana 
"^^iVF inspecti on laboratory in such a way as £0 mke them separate 
^TT^ entities should be dropped and their responsibilities vested 
'^'rcctly in the college. Similarly, in the Montana School of Mines 
♦ '.0 Montana s tate bureau of mines and i^oolorjy should not be a scpa- 
.'^tc legal enHT^. 
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Department of Highways ; 

proposed Hoad: 

Director of highways, appointed by the governor 

proposed Board: 

Board of planning and v/orks 
proposed Functions: 

Functions now assigned to: 

State highway coimnlssion 

Pvrnnt- Administration and supervision of the Hon- 
^^r"^ highwS p^.trol; and operation and maintenance 
of state highv;ay building. 

Type of Department: 
Typo A 

T....r.,.^ Trnn^favs of Functions, The P^0P?^°^„^°P?^^"""* 

?ho board would rcto.ln only tho class of ^"^'^ J^Jf ^^"J^eation- to 
ously for boards of departnents. In l-*" spcciiic app-x^^ 
thl3 department the board would have responaibllxtj for. 

Approval of designations of roads and routes reconunonded by 

the director and his staff. 
Approval of the av/arding of contracts. 

departn^nt\r^e"dcsignaU or tho dovolopmont 

of roads. 



of highways 
the direction 
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CONCLUSION NUMBER ONE 

That the six units of our university must be considered lor all 
purposes as one university. By that we mean that the several 
units must be welded together, not only for the purpose of carrying 
on one euucauonal program, but the budgetary control and cd- 
mlnistrotton as well, must be unified. 

CONCLUSION NUMBER TWO 

That section II of Article XI of our State Constitution should 
be amended to read as follows: 

"ARTICLE XI, The general control and supervision of 
the university system, financial and otherwise, shall be vested 
in the state board of education; provided that all general 
laws of the state relating to the depositing of moneys, pur- 
chasing of supplies, materials, ec[uipment, and property, pay- 
ment of claims and financial accounting shall apply to the 
university system. The state board of education shall con- 
sist of six members, the governor being ex-officio a member 
and chairman thereof. The remaining five members shall be 
appointed by the governor, subject to confirmation by a two- 
thirds majority vote of the senate. Their terms of office shall 
be six years, but those first appointed shall be so appointed 
that the term of one thereof shall expire In one year, one 
thereof In two years, one thoreof in three years, one thereof 
m four years, and one thereof In five years. They shall be so 
appointed that at least three thereof shall be residents of 
counties other than thosc-^ in which units of the university sys- 
tem are located. The m^smbers of the board, other than the 
governor, shall receive ten dollars per day for attending 
meetings of the board, <and their actual and necessary ex- 
penses Incurred in such attendance, provided that no one 
of such members shall receive more than five hundred dol- 
lars per diem in any one fiscal year. 

"Such board shall have the power to appoint an execu- 
tive head of the state system of higher educaUon, and to fix 
his term of office and salary and prescribe generally his 
powers and duties. 

"The leglslaUve assembly shall, at ectch regular session 
thereof, make a lump sutm approprlaUon for each of the two 
next ensuing fiscal yearc-; for the maintenance and support of 
the state system of highi^r education based upon the budget 
certified by the state board of educaUon; and provided In 
emergency the state board of education shall have the power, 
at any time during a fis cal year, subject to the approval of 
the state board of exami;ner3, to amend or chan<je any such 
budget or budgets by transferring any part of an approprla- 
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tlon set apart or assigned to one Institution or unit to another 
institution or unit, or by transferring any part of an appropria- 
tion set apart or assigned to one Institution or unit for any 
object or purpose to anathef ' object or purpose for the same 
institution or unit. 

"All expenses of the- state board of education, including 
per diem and expenses of members, and Die salary and 
expenses of the executive head of the state system of higher 
education shall be paid cut of the appropriations made by the 
legislative assembly for such university system." 

CONCLUSION NUMBER THREE 

We believe that there should be an executive board in con- 
nection with each unit of the university and that such board should 
consist of the executive head of the state system of higher educa- 
tion who shall be chairman of such board together with the presi- 
dent of the unit and three members appointed by the governor 
by cttid with the consent of the state board of education. 

CONCLUSION NUMBER FOUR 

We recommend that prior to the meeting of the legislative 
assembly, the executive head of the state system of higher edu- 
cation, acting with the executive board of each unit, prepare a 
budget covering a period of two years and showing: 

(a) A detailed statement of all revenues other than those 
coming from taxation; and 

(b) A detailed statement of the requirements of each unit 
for Its maintenance which shall include needed repairs and its 
operation for that period. 

We desire to emphasize the Importance of itemizing that 
statement in detail. This because the State Board of Education, 
as well as the legislative assembly, are entitled to have such 
information; and by having 1% each may act intelligently in con- 
nection therewith. The furnishing of such detailed information Is 
likely to inspire confidence rather than distrust. 

When the budget for each unit shall have been completed, 
then the executive head of ti^to state system of higher education 
shall embody all of them inio one general budget and precent 
the same to the State Board of Education. After the Board shall 
have Gxomined such budget and acted liiereon. it shall be duly 
certiiied by the Board end delivered by it to thu proper state 
ofiicers. When this bud^'":^t shuU come before the legislative com- 
mittees for consideration i! shcrll be the duty ol tlie Board to appear 
before such committees to explain the budget and to confer con- 
cerning it. 
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CONCLUSION NUMBER FIVE 

We recommend that a report setting forth the need of each 
unit as to buildings and equipment should be made in the scane 
manner and at the same Ume as the budget herein mentioned is 
prepared and that this repeal shall show the probable cost of 
such improvements, and that this report be furnished to the State 
Board to the end that that Boaid and the legislative assembly may 
have before them the overall picture of the needs of the whole 
institution. 

CONCLUSION NUMBER SIX 

We recommend that less essential courses now existing in 
the university be eliminated, as vrell as unnecessary duplica- 
tion- and that tho expense thus saved be applied toward the 
procurement of quality teachers and better equipment. 

CONCLUSION NJMBER SEVEN 

We recommend that th^ legislature make such appropria- 
tion as it may deem necesscxry to meet the need; that that ap- 
propriation be made to the State Board of Education, and that 
such appropriation be earmarked for the special purpose of meet- 
ing post war needs; thai it be used for no other purpose; and that 
the State Board of Education be authorized to use it in the ac- 
complishment of that purpose. 

We recommend, further, fliat federal aid be not accepted If 
such action entails the surrer^der by the State of Montana to the 
Federal government of the suc»ervision and control of its university. 

CONCLUSION NUMBER EIGHT 

We rpcommend that the executive head of the state system 
of higher education shall not act as president of any unit of the 
university. 
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STATE iENT OF rOLICX.BY TilE STATE BO/OU) OF EDUCATION 

COHCEUIIII'IG 

THE Fm.'CTlO'JS OF TIE UNITS OF TlIE UlIU^iSITY OF ilONTANA 



?4ontana»s system of higher education has faced serious problems for many 
years. Reccvtlv, fallinr ropi^^tration in some of the units, duplication of 
funct one i. others, and difficult orobloms of administration and control have 
Zo somo solvation ^f th. various problems all the more ur,cnt. In view of the 
heavy rosoonsilbilitios which our system of hi-her education faces in the post- 
war ooriod the State Board of Education recer.tly appointed a Commission on 
Higher Education made up of nineteen representative Montana citizens to make 
recom^nendaiinns to the Boar.i of Education. The Connission has made report, 
which calls for a unification of the institutional structure, a clear definitior. 
of the pov/ers of the Board of Education, f.nd recommends oli«nination ot rmc-x 
overlapping of effort as possible. The Board of Education is in accord with 
those recormnendations* 

The Board of Education has studied the programs of the several units of thv 
University with a view to the development of the most ^'^^^J'^^^. 
services, tho most economical organization, and the soundest solutions for the 
problems confronting the University units. 

The program adopted by the Board of Education is based on two principlesj 
First, since the last two units of the University (Kavre and Billings) were 
established primarily to serve their respective areas it is desirable main- 
tain them as re-ional institutions enabling the young people of theso regions 
to secure two years of liberc.l arts or prcprofessional education in their own 
com,nunity or within reasonable distance. Second, that the proxcssionc.l and 
apecial'ized phases of the University's program be organized on a functional 
basis, that is, with only one institution offering advanced specialized work in 
a field or subject. For exa-mle, there Ml be one law school, one school of 
engineering ?,nd one institution for preparation of teachers for rural and 
elementary schools. 

The program adopted by the Board is as follows: 

1. The two units at Billings and Havre shall offer tv^o year liberal arts, 
pre-professional and vocational programs. 

2. The Havre and Billings units shall discontinue teacher education. 

3. The Havre unit shall increase its emphasis on vocational education 
with special provisions for the education of returned soldiers. 

4. The total program of the University of Montana shall be organized as 
f ollov.'s : 
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Montana State University 

Schools of 

Arts and Science*'s 

Business 

Ihisic 

Education 

Forestry 

Fhr.rmacy 

Lav/ 

Journalism 

(llontana State University shall discontinue vforV in vocational Ho:ne 
Lconorrdcs^ including teacher education in thir field* The tv;o-year 
secrctvv.nal courco shall be offered at Havru ana Billings • Education 
of hinh scho.^1 teachers shall bo concentrated liere except prcpr.ration 
of toa-.^hers of Ap;r:cu?.ture, Home Economics and Industrial nrt, which 
shall be provided at the State Collef,e#) 

Montana Statu College 

Division of A'^riculture 
Division of Engineering 
Divi^ior. of H:>me Ec:)no:nics 
Division of Science 
Extension Division 
ExperiTient Station 

Education of teachers m Agriculture, Hone Economics, and Industrial Arts^ 
(Montana- State Cnllor:e i^hall discontinue uOucation of high school 
teachers except in A[:ric^!lture, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts, 
and shull discvr-.tinue its secretarial course v/hich v/ill be offered at 
Havi-e and Billia^c*) 

Montana ochool of Mi.ics 

Specialization in Mineral Indutitries 

Montana State Hormal College 

Shall be devoted entirely to the Education of Teachers for uural 
and Elementary Schools on a two-year and four-year basis • 

Eastern Montana Normal School 

This school shall bo reorganized to provide a broad program of liberal 
arts and prc-rrof^:ssional oourycs on a two-year basis • Teacher education 
shall be disoor.tinued hero^ 

Northern Itontana Collere 

This school . x^ntinuo largely on its present pattern with an 

i!V'rt :\. cd )::u'.ir; on vooat'ional educatioot Teacher education shall 
bo di .".Ovvu ir.ud h*'vc^ 

L<\-i:ri'\ti''^n r/.-^iili be maotod chancinf, the function of the Billini^s unit 
from that of a nornij] fiohool to that of ^ colle/;e witH liberal arts and pre- 
prol'essi-)n "! i-rirve T^.o namo of thiv institution s!:ould be chart^-^d "to 
Eastern "*j:ittu*.i Coll^.'^e. 

ERIC 
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REORGANIZATION COMMISSION REPORT 

CHAPTER TEN 
Higher Education 

The Reorganization Commission's sub-committee on Higher 
Education was composed of Senator Glenn H. Larson, Chairman; 
Senator H. A. Tibbals: and Representatives William R. Mackay and 
Melvin E. Magnuson. 

Three matters which the sub-committee consider to be of 
first importance were; 

(1) Duplication among institutions of Montana's system 
of higher education. 

(2) Administration of the system of higher education. 

(3) The Western Inter-State Compact for Higher Edu- 
cation. 

The sub-committee met in joint session, at various times, with 
the Presidents of the University units and the Board of Education. 
The Reorganization Commission's files contain extensive informa- 
tion on courses and curricula offered by the respective units. This 
information is available for ready reference, but is too lengthy for 
reproduction in a report of this nature. 

A. DUPLICATION AMONG INSTITUTIONS OF MONTANA 
SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION: 

The matter of duplication of fields of specialization amonj: 
the institutions of the Montana system of higher education raises 
questions of policy broader than any of the institutions affeclod. 
Adequate discussion of State policy on the subject involves three 
things: 

(1) Mention of the history of the subject, including re- 
ferences to relevant statutes; 

(2) The very different policy of other States; and 

(3) The present status of duplications in the Montana 
system of higher education. 

1. State Policy Against Duplication of Major Curricula: 

In 1893 the Legislative Assembly established four institu- 
tions of higher education over strong efforts to secure a con- 
solidated university. The decisive choice was made at tliat 
time, and notwithstanding determined efforts to effect physi- 
cal consolidation thevrafler. a State policy soon developed V' 
confine the several institutions to separate fields of collofiiatc 
instruction. In 1913, the Legislative Assembly instructed the 



State Board of Education "to take such steps and prescribe 
such rules as may be necessary to prevent unnecessary dupH- 
cations of courses of instruction in the various educational 
institutions." That is the law at present (Section 75-405, RCM • 
1947.) 

Successive citizen and professional research groups have 
given their attention to duplications of major curricula. The 
1941 Commission on Efficiency and Economy in State Govern- 
ment made numerous recommendations concerning duplica- 
tions between State institutions of higher education. The 
principal result was strong objection on the part of all the 
institutions. 

Governor Ford appointed a Montana Commission on High- 
er Education, composed of distinguished Montana citizens 
from various economic and civic groups. The late O. S. War- 
den, publisher of the "Great Falls Tribune," prepared two 
statements, by way of preliminary suggestions for the Com- 
mission, which went to the heart of the matter: 

(1) "In each institution as far as we go— within an 
economic expenditure of funds that can be supplied-- 
there should be arranged superior and continually 
improving standards of education. Quality is a pri- 
mary requisite in a satisfying higher system of educa- 
tion. Anything less will not keep our young men and 
women at home. Montana can afford to pay for high- 
quality non-duplicating courses. There can be some 
saving in the number of classes if duplication is 
rigidly eliminated . . . . " 

(2) "Manifestly, we should not have more than two 
colleges with four-year courses of higher education 
and in these two. the avoidance of duplication ought 
to be a continuing study. There may be special ob- 
jectives in each. Thus, our physically scattered educa- 
tion can be diversified, be brought into a total of 
opportunity— as would be done if courses were set up 
in a single institution. The essentials of a liberal arts 
education may require some duplication in the first 
two years of work but there should be very little dupli- 
cation in the last two years . . . ." 

Different Policy of Olhor States: 

It is apparent thai Montiina lias established a dcfinito 
policy against duplication.s ol major curricula, grounded in 
general State interest, official concern, and statutory law. 
Other stales have different p(jlicies. Some have more than 
one State University. Many, unlike Montana, find their State 
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institutions of higher education in competition with largo 
private univ ersities. Some, while not having \wnv tlum one 
State University in name, have permitted their State's colleges 
to become universities in actuality. This is understatidahle 
where the universities are so huge that one or more duplicates 
are actually helpful to students. These slates, it should be 
remembered, ha^'C far greater revenues and much larger 
populations than Montana. 

It is obvious that the practices of such other states fur- 
nish limited guidance for Montana, since they follow no similar 
law and policy against duplication in their institutions of 
higher education. Any attempt on our part to follow such 
practices would lead to serious results for the university sys- 
tem. 

Present Status o£ DuplicaJion in Montana: 

Several considerations must be kept in mind in discussing 
duplications among the several institutions of higher learning: 

a. There are at present apparent existing duplications of 
major curricula, most of which can be justified. By major 
curricula, the Reorganization Commission moans specializa- 
tion in those fields leading to degrees. There is a major 
duplication in junior college work (first two years of 
college) as between all of the six institutions. Such dupli- 
cation is unavoidable if there are to be six institutions. 

b. Some fields must be duplicated in a maj«n- way and 
short of major curricula. Such courses are called "Service 
Courses." These are necessary because whatever the 
institution and whatever the major curricula offered, stu- 
dents in all institutions must have certain recognized 
basic courses. There is the possibility, however, that the.se 
••Service Courses" will expand beyond service needs. A 
major curriculum usually requires only 40 to 55 credits 
cf concentrated study for a degree, and in some instances 
service courses are approaching and even exceeding that 

• amount of credits. 

c. The third consideration is the matter of the costs m- 
volved. Such are often not apparent. The establishment 
of a new major curriculum, and offering of a degree there- 
in, may seem to mean only the addition of one, two. or 
three professors. Such expense is only a beginning. Tlio 
professor must have clerical assistance, retirement privi- 
leges, offices and costly incidentals. Inevitably, pressure 
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will begin to build for more courses, internal specializa- 
tion, off-campus service, separate and specialized labora- 
tories or buildings, independent libraries, and other useful 
desirable, and expensive additions. The cost and conse- 
quences of every duplication are ultimately material. More 
than money is involved, because money being limited, 
quality education suffers in order that duplication can 
exist. All these considerations indicate the wisdom of 
Montana's antiduplication policy and warn against super- 
ficially minor relaxations here and there, 
d. Any attempt to undo existing duplication would pro- 
bably cost more money, exclusive of the bitterness 
aroused, than it would save, and even beyond that, the 
outcome would be in doubt. The line against further 
duplications must be strongly supported. Relaxations will 
not be in the interests of either the institutions or the 
public which supports them. Any policy of relaxation 
will inevitably give the appearance of favoritism toward 
some one institution which is permitted to expand. Ex- 
pansion in this respect, in any one institution, will be 
followed by demands to duplicate curricula from othei 
institutions, and such demands will be difficult to deny 
on consistent grounds. 

4. Recommendation: 

The Reorganization Commission recommends a policy of 

holding the line against futllier duplications and a policy of 

recognizing the status quo with respect to junior college work 

and service courses. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE INSTITUTIONS OF MON- 
TANA'S SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION: 
1. The State Board of Education: 

The State Board of Education is the administrative agency 
of State government charged with general control and .super- 
vision of the institutions of Montana's system of higher edurn- 
tion. The statute outlining the powers and duties of this Hoard 
specifies that Montana State University. Montana Slate Col- 
lege, Montana School of Mines. Western Montana Colle^je of 
Education. Eastern Montana College of Education, and Northern 
Montana College, are units of the University of Montana. The 
act charly and unmistakably states that "it is the purpose of 
this act that the said six (6) units of our university systc^m shall 
be considered lor all purposes one university.'* 
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The Board of Education is composed of eleven members, 
and of this number, the Governor, State Superititendcnt of 
Public Instruction, and Attorney General are ox-officio mem- 
bers. The other eight members are rppointed by the Governor 
and confirmed by the Senate. No more than four of the eight 
appointive members may be from the same political party, 
and appointees must be equally divided between the first and 
second congressional districts of the State. Terms are for eight 
years, and must be so arranged that the term of office of one 
member expires each year. 

2. The Office of the Chancellor: 

Sub-section 12, Section 75-107, RCM 1947, further deals 
with administration of the university units, in providing as 
follows: 

"... The Board must appoint an executive head of 
the University of Montana and fix his term of office 
and salary, and shall proscribe generally his powers 
and duties. Such executive shall be ex-officio a mem- 
ber of the executive board of each of the state educa- 
tional institutions, but shall not be or act as president 
of said board, and he may, in his discretion attend 
each meeting of each of said executive boards and 
confer and co-operate with such boards, and perform 
such other and further duties as the State Board 
of Education may prescribe." 

This is the statutory provision for the office of Chancellor 
of the University of Montana. 

3. The Council of University Presidents: 

The council of university presidents composed of presi- 
dents of the six units of the University of Montana, ha.s func- 
tioned since 1933, as Chancellors have come and gone. The 
council was estal?lished in that year by the Board of flduca- 
tion to co-oporato with the Chancellor, but its ^xope has in- 
creased from a narrow beginning. This group elects a chair- 
man from among its own membership to serve for each fiseiil 
year. It consults with and advises the Board of Edueolion 
on matters of common interest and concern among the various 
units. 

4. Recommondation: 

The Commission studied the composition of the St.i(»' 
Board of Mdueulion, the office of C'hanrollor of the I'nivi r>iiy 
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of Montana, and the functioning of the Council of University 
Presidents, but was unable to reach conclusions, and recom- 
mends that further study of the administrative structure of 
the state's system of higher education be ui>dertaken by a 
succeeding interim legislative committee* 

c. westp:rn inter-state commission for higher 

EDUCATION: 

The Reorganization Commission had the matter of interstate 
co-operation in higher education brought to its attention by the 
Montana members of the Western Inter-State Commission for 
Higher Education, This type of interstate co-operation has been 
developed since the end of World War II. It has its basis in the 
fact that complete graduate and professional programs can best be 
supported in heavily populated and relatively wealthy states. In- 
dividual states, such as Montana, with limited population, have 
neither the resources nor the student demand to justify main- 
taining extensive professional programs. 

The Southern Governor's Conference in 1948 officially en- 
dorsed a plan for regional co-operation in higher education. The 
Southern States looked toward pooling established educational 
facilities of fourteen states in order to serve the entire region. 

This concept was first appAieJ in the high-cost fields of medi- 
cine, dentistry, public health, and veterinary medicine. States 
without educational facilities in these fields pay the cost of educat- 
ing their students at established public and private schools in other 
states of the region. For example, a state with no medical school 
within its borders tv.riy wish to avoid the co.stly and difiicult task 
of creating new mc'dical training facilities. Instead, the legislative 
assembly appropriates money for the education of a group of the 
State's medical students at colleges elsewhere in the repion. This 
has the tv.o-fold effect of strengthening the established institu* 
tions of the region* and meeting the needs of states with.n the 
region for greater numbers of physicianj?. 

The interstate compact is the means by which machinery for 
the plan's operation is established. The Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board consists of members from each of the participatir^r; 
states* and this Hoard has responsibility for administration of the 
program. The Board serves as i clearing house throuj.jli which 
funds are channeled from **sending states*' to "participating in- 
stitutions." 

The WtoUMni Ttovernor's ConlV ^^nce undertudk a siniil.n pro. 
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gram of regional co-operation in the fields of medicine, dentistry, 
public health and veterinary medicine. In 1951 the states of Col- 
orado, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon and Utah, by interstate 
compact, established a program of regional co-operation in higher 
education along the lines followed by the Southern States, In 1952 
a sixth State, Arizona, ratified the compact. It is hoped that Cali- 
fornia, Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, Washington and the territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii will become members of the Western Inter- 
state Commission. 

T;ie problem of the Montana student who seeks training in 
the field of medicine, dentistry, public health and veterinary nu'di- 
cine is not an easy one. Taxpayers in states possessing such medical 
training facilities can hardly be expected to carry the cost burden 
of educating out-of-state students in these health fields. The 
Western Regional Commission for Higher Education sets the per- 
student cost of education in these fields at roughly $2,500 per year 
in medicine, $1,700 per year in dentistry, and $1,200 per year in vet- 
erinary medicine. Tuition payments cover only a portion of these 
costs. States which are ^unr.-rting these training institutions do so 
at high cost to themspV.vs, which is added a natural desire to 
serve their own students first. As a result, out-of-state freshman 
student acceptances have been lowered severely. Medical school 
staffs recognize the desirability of obtaining the best possible stu- 
dents, regardless of residence, in the interests of maintaining high 
professional standards, but they also recognize financial limitations 
which become more stringent as more out-of-state students arc ac- 
cepted for training. 

The Western Inter-State Commission for Higher Education 
consists of three resident members from each state in the compact. 
A central office is to be established in one of the compacting states, 
headed by a direcl )r, an assistant, and a secretary. The Com- 
mission itself will develop an annual budget, which is then sub- 
mitted to the Governor of each compacting state for referral to 
the Legislative Assembly of that state. The Commission must 
submit a yearly report of its activities to the Governors atid Legis- 
lative Assemblies of the participating states. It is charged with 
maintaining accurate books of account, subject to independent an- 
nual audit 

The Inter-Statc Commission will enter into contractual agree- 
ments with institutions in Ihe region offering profo.s.sional educa- 
tion in the fi^)lds ol dentistrj', medicine, public health, and vet- 
erinary mcdicme. 

1. Kccommendation: 

The Reorganization Commission recommends to the Legis- 
lative Assembly that nn appropriation be provided to meet the 
terms of Chapter 216, Laws ot 1931, which is tlic act approving, 
ratifying, and adopting the Western Kcgionol Higher Kdtica- 
tion Compacl. 




Appendix F 

I. Improve coordination of the university system by appointing a chief 
executive officer, with adequate staff, to assist the Board of 
Education in carrying out its responsibility for administration of 
the University of Montana. 

II. Relieve the State Board of Education of Its responsibility for 
administering the custodial-welfare institutions. 

III. Designate the State Board of Education as "Board of Regents" for 
university administration, and constitute the University of Montana 
a body corporat<> and politic. 

IV. This Committee recommends continued and expanded financial sup- 
port of the WICHE program. 
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TEN BASIC RECOMMENDATIONS: A SUMMARY 

1. The State Hoard of Education should organise itself 
(a) under existing law, and (b) in anticipation of constitutional 
and .statnt(My t Iv.inge. to more clearly govern and accommodate 
the needs (^f Montana's university system. 

Montana is well-equipped, better than many of its neiah- 
bors so far as population, number, and location of institutions 
are concerned, to meet future demands on education beyond 
the high school. The potential of 21 institutions (mcluding six 
units of the state university system) constitutes an extensive 
resource. The future control and development of this resource 
requires wise coordination of the state system, and sound plan- 
ning on the part of all individual institutions. Montana's partici- 
pation in the Western Regional Education Compact (WICHE) 
provides signal opportunity to meet state need.s in expensive, 
graduate-professional fields. Support of existing WICHE medicil, 
dental, and veterinary programs should receive every cr^oura-c- 
ment. WICHE support also is a means of extending facilities 
and opportunities for Montana students, contributing to wise 
planning and economical use of tax resources for the programs 
already authorised within the state. 

2. To more effectively meet its share of these problems, 
the State Roard in dealing with University matters should view 
itself as the Regents of the University of Montana, ex officio. 
The legislature should confer this style by amendment to R.C.M. 
75407, adding: "The Board shall serve ex otlicio as Regents 
of the University of Montana and shall use and adopt this 
style in all its dealings therewith. As such, the University is 
constituted a body corporate and politic with all the rights, 
immunities, franchises and endowment.^; heretofore granted or 
conferred, subject to the general laws of the state." 

y. Vor the better government of the university system, 
the Board should be relieved of its responsibilities for admin- 
istering the five welfare institutions. 

4. Despite theoretical arguments for the "articulation" of 
higher, secondary, and elcmentar/ education, the froblems of 
administering the University are far different from the super- 
vision of the public schools. The University of Montana is in 
competition with universities elsewhere with the distinct social 



mission of universities. Articulation is more pnictically achieved 
if th\< nii^sicin secure. Tlie prospoiiiy ;ind well bcm^ of both 
the Univcr>ity and the public schools warrant their clearcut 
separation for administrative purposes. Their nature in the struc 
ture of state government is quite different. C^ne, the university 
is a direct primary function of the state administrative system 
per sc. The constitutional responsibility for the public schools 
has been distributed (a- in other states) to local school districts, 
supported by state aid. 

5. A separate Department of Public Instruction, under 
the State Superintendent, .should be established by law. If a 
policymaking bt)ard i> provided therewith, it should be called 
the State Board of Public Instruction with the Board as presently 
constituted continued as the Regents of the University. 

6. As Regents, the Board should be authorized to appoint 
one of Its appointive members as chairman, relieving the already 
over-burdened governorship of this additional and excessive duty. 
The Governor may be retained as "president" of the Board, as 
with the Regents of the University of California. But a chair' 
man with less heavy public demands is necessary to provide 
effective university government, including liaison between the 
representatives of the people on the Board and the professional 
university staff. 

7. The Board, as Regents, should provide for strengthened 
coordxnatxon of the university system through the office of the 
Executive Secretary. This officer should serve as secretary of 
the Board (as Regents), rather than the Supernuendent of Public 
Instruction. The Executive Secretary should ser\'e as the chief 
executive officer of the Board for- University matters. 

The Board has authority under existing law to accomplish 
this, and to further distinguish the position by conferring the 
title. Commissioner of Higher I:ducation, Director of Higher 
Educational Finance, or some other suitable tide if found neccs' 
sary to the growing dignity nl t!ie otfice. 

The of file (jf the Exe mlivc Secretary should function as 
a coordinating device. The president of an individual institution 
should be fully responsible for managing operations on his campus. 
Nearly all st;ites having prominent niiiver^iiy systems have come 
to -this position. Montana s ill-fated "Chancellor" system was 
undoubtedly a gencratum ahead of its time. Begun in 1913 a-^ 
a Cfxjrdinalini', device, such machinery has re -ippcared in OkUi' 
homa, Texa-,' \Vi-,.(m m, Oregon, \V;\>lnn-<rnii. New Mexico, 
Arizona, and other states, esprci.illv •^iin e World War 11. The 
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reappearance comes, however, in "coordinating" form especially 
in finance and planning. 

8. It is a basic principle that unit control and manai^cincnt 
should be differentiated from coordination in sucl\ a setup. The 
Board must accept full responsibihty for the distinction, and 
must express it clearly, keeping its rules and regulations in print 
for the guidance of all concerned. 

9. University finances have their root in academic programs 
at the six campuses. Coordmation can be further assisted, under 
the Board and its executive officer, through a scheme o;' uni- 
vcrsitywide, institutional, and faculty committees (outlined in 
the report) to be recognized in the Board's rules. Future expat!' 
sion in program and building costs can be moie eftectively plan- 
ned, screened, and authorized by the Board under the revised 
organizational setup, including review, in the Executive Secre- 
tary's office based on architectural and engineering advice. 

10. The problems tor the future, recognizing; the political 
facts that have brought six campuses into being, are to strive 

for sufficient political maturity and wisdom to .see umvcrsity 
/^roblons as. a whole, and not as "Migsoula," "Bozcman," "Bil' 
lings," "Havre," "Butte," or "Dillon" matters; and to improve 
university planning by the Board and its executive officers. New 
tools, administrative, financial, of faculty utilization and space 
analysis, can best be installed under the leadership of a respon' 
siblc, competent, central professional staff — with the Board's 
eye to the needs of the state as a whole. Only then can the 
legislature and the people he assured that "the six units of our 
university system shall be considered for all purposes one uni' 
versity." (R.C.M. 75-107) 

(Additional gtoups of cktailed recommendations are cnum' 
crated in chapter II, "Organization and Administration," and 
found throughout the text. Chapter IV, "Recommendations on 
Hiidi^cting, University Finance, Physical Facilities, and General 
Coordination of the Unive. ity System," contains another 47 
detailed points as follows: 

1. Biidgt'ti)ig: 9 spcrihr items, including a revised form 
for the legi'^lative appr<»prialw)n act. 

2. Vmvcrsity I'iiumr: 5 specific items. 

3. Buildin(7s, Laud, nml Physical racilitrts: 11 items. 

4. AdministraUon and General Coordinatwn: 22 items. 

The appendices oontain added information bearing on these 
central and detailed issues.) 
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Ijjcctive Organization 

TABLU \i. 

Possible Organization (Without Constitutional Change) 
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Vocational 
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DIVISION 01" WELFARE 
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M. S. C. 
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INSTITUTIONS 

Orphans 

Girls' Vocational 
Fccblc'Mindcd 
Custodial Juveniles 
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The following recommendations begin with the assumption 
that constitutional change hkely to grow in this direction, 
and that statutory and rule-making measures may well antici- 
pate such a development. 

RECOMMENDATIONS RESPECTING 
THE GOVERNING BOARD 
1 The Superintendent of Public Instruction should seek 
legislation estabUshing a State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, of which the Superintendent shall he the Department head; 
with the mission, structure, and administrative duties of the Dc- 
partm'ent broadly outlined, and its relations with the present 
State Board of Education clarified and confined to non-Univcr' 
sity, non-welfare itetn^. The administration of the state "founda' 
tion program" alone, mark.-^ Kich a department for major import' 
ance in the .^tate government. It constitutional change and ^^cparate 
boards follow, the way will have been cleatcd for orderly de- 
velopment of both the Univer.Mty and the public school systems. 

2. The five non-University ins -^utions should be trans' 
ferred by the legislature from the State Board of Education and 
ihcir control vested in the State Board of Public Welfare, a*? a 



''Division of Welfare Institutions'' wuhin iluit doparimcnt. If 
by any conceivable stretch of the imagination thc^e five institu' 
tions are viewed as^ ''educational m.^iitutuui^" under the "general 
control and supervision'' of "a Stave Hoard of I ducaiion/' and 
under Article XI of the Constitution iK^t .^ubjcct to transfer, it 
must simply be pointed out that "the powers and duties'' of the 
Board by the same constitutional provisicui "shall be prescribed 
and regulated by law," 

3. To distinguish, clearly, the role o\ che State Board of 
Education to the university by^ttm, a- contrasted with other 
educational matters, the legi>lature by statute should provide 
that the State Board of Education is e\^o//:cu) the "Regents of 
the University of Montana," and should enact this style for 
the Board fitting in this capacity. The legislature should consti' 
tute them a body corporate and politic, with perpetual rights 
of succession, under the general law^ of Montana, to own, acquire 
by gift, bequest, and other device, and control the properties 
of the university system. The "Board of Rct^ents ' should avoid 
confusion, pending future change, with the educational activities 
of the "State Board" and "Department of Education/' All other 
American state universities enioy corporate status, either under 
constitutional or legislative provision, except in Connecticut, 
Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Horth Dakota and Oregon,* These five, 
however, maintain either fully coordinated or consohdated admin' 
istrative systems of higher education. 

4. The Governor, by statute, serves as "president'' of the 
Board (75-104), the Superintendent as "secretary thereof,'' and 
the State Treasurer as "treasurer of the board." (75-104) 

It is recommended that the position of the Superintendent 
be that of Secretary for the Board sitting only with respect to 
the Department of Public Instruction, in matters where the 
Superintendent is also the chief administrative otfi. er. The Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the University of Montana should serve as 
Secretary of the Board in University matters. 

5. Title 75404 of the R.C.M. should be amended to relieve 
tile Governor of the obli^;ation to serve as the active presiding 
officer of the Board, and to provide that the members of the 
Board, as Regents, be empowered to select annually, a chairman 
and a vice-chairman. This uu\y he done by simple amendment to 
R.C.M. 75-104, addiu).'. the <:tM)tctr:e: "The Board may also 
elect a chairman from among the appointed members, and such 



«Htgher Educdiwn m the Portydghi States (Chicngo, 1952). Tabic 66, pp. 
258«259. 
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other officers as may be nece*;sary tor the effective administra' 
tion of the university system/' To this should be added: 'The 
Executive Secretary of the University of Montana shall ser\'e 
as the Secretary for the Board -sitting as the University Regents/' 
This will avoid i^cme overlapping in responsibility and function. 
It will also enable the Governor to '^preside'' as ''president'' when 
he is able to be present but with active responsibility vested in 
a layman who has not the burdens laid on the governorship 
of Montana,'* The ojfwio, ceremonial, interstate committees, 
public conferences, and per>onal appearance obligations of the 
governorship tend to crush and limit the effectiveness of the 
main job, namely, being governor. 

6. The Legislature should review the administrative per 
formancc of die Board under thc:3e broad statutory changes, 
and then consider whether the Constitution, Article XI. section 
11, when other amendments are being examined, should be 
amended to read: 

"'Section 11. The general control and supervision of the 
University of Montana shall be vested in a Board of eight 
Regents, appointed by the Governor subject to the confip 
mation of the Senate, for eight year terms, each to com' 
mence the first day oi July in successive years, according 
to law. The University is hereby constituted a body cor 
poratc and politic and its establishment, with all the rights, 
immunities, franchises and endowments heretofore granted 
or conferred are hereby perpetuated unto it under me con' 
trol of said Regents." 

Such a provision would tend to insure, for the people of 
Montana, a strong and vigorous university system, in the pattern 
of the more distinguished institutions of the Western World; 
with recognition of the inh£rent capacity of such institutions to 
be paitially self-supporting in addition to seeking the annual or 
biennial appropriations made by successive legislatures. 

7. Higher education deserves the best strength and leader^ 
ship available for its nurtiijrc, regardless of residences. In the 
long run membership will naturally rcllect residence in various 
parts of the state. 

The informal '^custoaa^^ "prohibiting" the appointment of 
members of the Board from any of the universitycampus cities 
has basis in experience. However, it is time for all Montanans 
to look at the university -ystetn as a matter for Montana as 
a whole. Montana State TiiiversAy and Mcmtana State Cx^llcge 
are not "Missoula" and "Bo:^einun" institutions. They belong 

•The Univmity of California HoarJ of fUjM'nt^ tjiilii*-. ihin arrafujfmcnt. 



to the people of Motuana. It would be well to look forward 
to the time when, if the be^t available appointee for a vacancy 
in the Board lives in Billings, Havre, Butte, Missoula, Dillon, 
or Bozcman, viewing the welfare of the University and state 
as a whole, that such a person could be appointed. The measure 
of his success as a Regent would be his devoted service to the 
University of Montana, not to any single city or campus. Evi' 
dcntly the force behind the existing law and custom is that in 
the past, local interests and pressures have blinded the larger 
view to the point that governors, in their wisdom, have avoided 
Board appointments from the university system towns. No Icgis' 
lation is needed on this point. The issue rests with the political 
maturity and wisdom of succeeding governors and those they 
may appoint. 

8. Whenever "executive board" appears in the statutes, the 
phrase should be changed to read "local advisory board" in the 
case of the six university units, especially in 75'302. 

9. If recommendations offered in relation to financial ad- 
ministration are received favorably (see Chapter IV), the Legis- 
lature should consider striking everything in 75-310 after the 
first sentence, with respect to the authority of the State Pur- 
chasing Agent and the Board of Examiners. 

10. If no action is taken with respect to item 9, the fol- 
lowing phrase should be eliminated from 75-310, in any event, 
so far as the university units are concerned: 

". . . but said Board of Examiners shall have authority to 
confer upon the executive boards of such institutions such power 
and authority in contracting current expenses, and in auditing 
paying and reporting bills for salaries or other expenses . . . 
as may be deemed by said State Board of Examiners to be to the 
best interest of said institution." 

The foregoing provision is dearly contradictory of the posi- 
tion of the Board oi Educaf.ion. 

RECOMMENDATIONS RESPECTING 
THE BOARD AND ADMINISTRATION 
A. The Rules and Regulations for the government of the uni' 
versity system should be codified, printed, and kept up to 
date by the Board. Failure on the part of the Board to do so 
invites constant political interference. The task should be 
assigned to the Executive Secretary and a draft prepared at 
once. The title should be 'Rules and Regulations Governing 
the University of Montana." 
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B. The rules should contain provisions covering the duties, au' 
thority, and re^ptitl^ibility lor the followii'g: 

1. Board organization, committees, and procedure. Provi' 
sions for the following should be included: 

a. A Chairman and Vice Chairman from among the 
appointed members. The Executive Secretary should 
serve as Secretary of the Board acting as University 
Regents. 

b. The Board m:mbers should view themselves as Regents 
of the University of Montana. They should delineate 
carefully, in anticipation of statute and constitutional 
changes, their own rules with respect to (1) public 
instruction and (2) welfare institutions. 

c. The Executive Secretary as executive officer of the 
Board for higher education. 

d. Role of the Committees: Budget (Statutory), Build' 
ings and Grounds (or Physical Plant), Faculty and 
Personnel. 

c. Other provisions to clearly provide activity for the 
Board and its Committees as po]icy'ma}{ing and policy 
review bodies. (The Board now receives and may 
concern itself with too much detail) . 

2. The Executive Secretary and the Executive Secretary s 
Office. The administrative, financial (including budget' 
ing, accounting, reporting) and other duties should be 
clearly defined, recognizing the Executive Secretary as 
the executive officer of the Board for the University 
of Montana. 

3. The Advisory Council of Presidents. This group, formerly 
styled "the Executive Council" should function under the 
permanent chairmanship of the Executive Secretary. It 
should be advisory to the Executive Secretary, and 
through him, to the Board. All items suggested from any 
president for the Board agenda, for either regular or 
special meetings, should be presented first to the Execu' 
tive Secretary. Agenda for both Advisory Council or 
Board meetings should be Cbtablishcd and compiled by 
the Executive Secretary, v^ho should also have full author' 
ity to place any item on the agenda ol either the Advisory 
Council or the Board; and who should be responsible 
for pre'tnting all items to the Board, with such assistance 
from the presidents as he may find necessary and desirable. 



4. The educational mission and purpose of each oj the six 
units. This provision, supplementing the statutes, should 
also recognize procedures for program adjustment. 

5. The authority and duties of the presKleui at each oj the 
six units. (Supplementing R.C.M. 75-408). 

6. The authority and duties of the general campus adminis' 
trative officers, including deans, department heads, and 
others. 

7. The authority and dnty of the faculties in each mstitw 
lion. Faculties should carry some responsibility with re 
spect to educational pohcy, including a delegated authority 
to make rules and regulations (subject to the approval 
of the Board) governing admissions, grades, scholastic 
standards, and graduation at their respective institutions, 
(See also "C"); and the role of reviewing critically, pro' 
gram development or proposals within their institutions 

8. The duties of the professiorial staff, incltiding the various 
academic ranl{s. 

9. Appointments, promotions, and tenure. 

10. Student organization (recognition of the Associated Stu- 
dents of each institution) 

11. Altoimi organizations (recognition). 

C. The rules should establish the following bodies: 

1. The Faculty Confereyxce of the University of Montana 
(an informal, voluntary body). This should be a volun- 
tary association to which all faculty members holding 
rank would be eligible. Said faculty conference would 
meet annually in September before school at the call of 
the Board and Executive Secretary, and by invitation 
from a ho.st institution (with housing and meals at regular 
student rates at campus facilities). It could in a meeting 
of a day or more, includ**- sect;- fur the discussion of 
the general theory of ti jnivei^MU system; its basic cur' 
riculum of general education; t«'icher education; cxtcn' 
sion dasswork; public and alumni relations; faculty per' 
sonnel and welfare. General sessions, including an annual 
fellowship banquet, could be designed to promote under' 
standing ( 1) of the common problems and diversified roles 
of the institutions in the system, and (2) of the greater 
University of Montana. 



2. The University of Montana Faculty Council. This body, 
established in 1948, could serve as a steering committee 
to plan and arrange the annual Faculty Conference with 
the general cooperation of the Board and Executive Secrc 
tary. Modest financial arrangements for conference cx' 
penses beyond tho5e of the host institution should be 
included in the funds appropriated to the office of the 
Executive Secretary." 

The Faculty Council should represent the faculties 
in matters of educational policy, for intepinstitutional 
and universitywidc affairs. 

The presidents should be ex officio members of the 
Faculty Council, in addition to the five elected members 
from each institution. This is important to the discussion 
of basic policy issues and should be welcomed by all con' 
cerned. Free exchange and discussion should not in the 
least be limited by the presence of the presidents. If any 
fed they cannot "speak freely" except with presidents 
absent, there is little hope for the future of American 
society. 

The Council should meet at least once each quarter, 
Autumn, Winter, and Spring. The Autumn meetini; 
could be held prior to or in connection with the Annual 
Faculty Conference. The agenda for each meeting should 
provide opportunity to: 

a. Hear reports from the Executive Secretary and the 
presidents as to action taken with respect to educa' 
tional policy by institutions since the last meeting. 

b. Receive reports from intcfinstitutional committees on: 

( 1 ) Basic curriculum. 

(2) Teacher education. 

(3) Institutional studies. 

(4) Other and Special (See below). 

c. Review any matters of interest whicli, under Board 
rule, have been delegated to the Council or refcncd 
to them by the Board; and make rccommcnd..tions 
thereon to the Executive Secretary for reference to 
presidents, faculties, the Advisory Council of Presi' 
dents, or the Board. 

'"In Ut;ih. thf inctitution* provide automobile mileage to faculty membeit 

dfivini; caiK t-> tl,e I Jt-'h Conference on Hicher Education. All other expen»e» 
are borne indiviJualljr. 

er|c 



d. Consider uny matter referred to them for ;tudy or 
discussion by the Advisor/ Council or the Executive 
Secretary. 

The author feels that the recon^mendation le- 
spccting the Faculty Council is simple but, properly 
developed, can do much as a means of reviewing new 
academic policy developments. 

e. Encourage the printing of an annual faculty bibliogra- 
phy for the University of Montana, to be published by 
the Office of the Executive Secretary. (Possibility of 
an annual panel at the Faculty Conference critically 
reviewing the research output within the University 
system during the preceding year might also be con- 
sidered as a feature of the Fellowship Banquet. Al.^^o, 
the possibility of an annual "University of Montana 
Faculty Research Lecture," to be offered by a distin- 
guished member of the faculties, and published there- 
after, as a regular feature of the September Faculty 
Conference, might be considered.) 

3. The Inter'institutioml Committees. These should con' 
tinue as presently organized. The following committees 
should report directly to the Faculty Council as sug' 
gested above: 

a. Basic Curriculum. 

b. Teacher Education. 

The Committee on Institutional Studies should serve 
jointly the Advisory and Faculty Councils, receiving its 
assignments primarily from the Advisory Council. 

D. It bears repeating that the Board should implement its statu' 
tory duty by formalizing in rule and in policy the position 
of the Executive Secretary as its duly authorized administra' 
tive officer in University matters. 
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Fiscal Planning, 
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Architectural Engineering 


Clerica Aisistance 1 



E. The Board should view the selection, recruitment and appoint' 
ment of the Executive Secretary as its most critical and signj 
ficant function 30 far as the University system is concerned. 
It should consequently expend the pains, time and energy 
required for this infrequent but critical task. 

F. The Board should recognize the Executive Secretary not 

only as its chief executive officer, but as its policy adviser 
on overall University matters. 

G. It has earlier been recommended that the Legislature should 
consider organizing the administration of the Deaf and Blind 
School, the Industrial School, the State Orphans' Home, the 
School ivr Girls, and the State Training School under the 
State Board of Welfare as a Division of Welfare Institu- 
tions. Educational features of their programs need not br> 
jeopardized. At the present, the State Board of Education 
should, for basic administrative purposes, refer all maucrs 
concerning these institutions to the Welfare Institutions* 
Budget Committee, and restyle this Committee for board 
purposes as the "Budget Committee on Welfare Institutions." 

H. The Board, as Regents, should instruct and require the Exc 
cutive Secretary as its chid administrative and fiscal officer 
for higher education, to establish .uch central accounts, sys' 
tcm of reporting, pre-audit, "budgeting, controls, and pur- 
chasing, as will insure for the University system the respon- 
sibility and flexibility, as will promote its economy and 
efficiency of operation, and safeguard its reputation. In the 
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Oregon system, these offices are found on campuses at 
Eugene and Corvallis, rather than the State Capitol at Salem. 

The State Board of Examiners should recognise the 
strengthened Board, as Regents, and its Executive Secretary, 
as being fuUycapable and responsible for maintaining an ef' 
fective University fiscal system. The state may then fully rely 
on the post'audit, and the Board of Examiners recognize, 
that the detailed means for accomplishing its constitutional 
responsibilities are solidly in the hands of the State Board 
serving as Regents. Under general rules, the Examiners should, 
if necessary, rather thaii appr oving claim s directly, delegate 
such a roITto the Statc Board of Education sitting^as the ° 
Umversity Regents. The Board of Examiners, by means of 
Its interlocking membership on the Regents of two members, 
and by means of more formal reports, may satisfy itself that 
a really first'dass administrative mechanism is operating^ 
subject to a new and improved continuous post'audit. The 
constitutional prerogatives of the Examiners will be fuUy 
served, perhaps more so than in those states where they have 
practically abdicated to modem finance departments. There 
will be economies and efficiencies to the state, subject always 
to legislative enactment of its appropriations, broad super- 
vision of the Examiners, and the posfaudit, under this system. 
Within the limits assigned by law and finance, the Uni' 
versity can flourish under its board and serve the people of 
Montana. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ON BUDGETING. 
UNIVERSITY FINANCE, PHYSICAL FACILITIES. 
AND GENERAL COORDINATION OF 
THE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 

BUDGETING 

1 . The executive budget in Montana should be strengthened 
— a means of responsible financial planning and administration. 
For biennial appropriations, the State Board of Education, viewed 
as Regents of the University, should (with their executive 
officer) function as the requesting authority for the university 
system as a whole. The Board should be so recognised by the 
state administration and legislature. Official state forms should 
be transmitted to the Board, for its internal disposition. Internal 
requests should originate in the six institutions on forms provided 
by the Executive Secretary's office. The forms should show all 
•Jiticipated income items (gross) and all anticipated expenditure 
items, as pan of the explanation for the anticipated income re 
quired hy legislative appropriation or authorization. 

2. Analysis, review with each institutional head, and final 
revision for submission to the governing board, should take place 
in the Office of the Executive Secretary. 

3. Next comes submission of a financial plan by the Exe' 
cutive Secretary to the Board for its approval or revision; and 
for its authorization to seek the request approved from the 
legislature, via the state budgeting authority. 

4. Action by the state legislature follows, with representa' 
tion for the university system before the legislature as approved 
by the Board an d Executive Secretary's office. 

5. Allocations should be made for the university system as 
jet forth in the enacted bill. 

6. Seven items are suggested within a reformed general, 
state appropriation act, (which contains too much detail at 
present). These seven items should be preceded by a summary 
statement, not an item in the bill, but expressing the total sum 
embraced in the biennial grant to the University. It would read 
as follows: 

*To the Board of Education as Regents of 
the University of Montari. for the general oper 
ation and adminisirative expenses of the Univep 
sity of Montana fcr the biennium July 1, 1959 
to June 30, 1961 a;^ made available in the fol' 

lowing items: ~ $ 
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Then would follow the first in a series of seven major 
appropriations in the University system, the total of which, when 
added, would equal the sum expressed in the general preface 
above. Millage and general fund revenues should be included 
m these basic grants which would express the state's contribution. 



1 . To the Board of Education as Regents 
of the University of Montana, for the office of 
the Executive Secretary, and for the general 
administrative expenses of the Board as Regents 
of the University of Montana $- 

"2a. To the University of Montana, 
Montana State College, Bozcman campus, for 
administration, education and gpneral expenses.. $. 

b. Experiment Station $• 

c Extension Service $ 



"3. To the University of Montana, Mon' 
tana State University, Missoula Campus, for 
administration, education and general expenses 
(including the Forestry Experiment Station, 
etc.)* $ 

**4. To the University of Montana, West' 
em Montana College of Education, Dillon, for 
administration, education, and general expenses.. $ 

**5. To the Univeisity of Montana, Mon' 
tana School of Mines, Butte, for administration, 
education, and general expensse (including the 
Bureau of Mines and Geology)* $ 

**6. To the University of Montana, 
Northern Montana College, Havre, for admin' 
istration, education, an^ gei^eral expenses $ 

**7. To the University of Montana, East' 
em Montana College of Education, Billings, for 
administncion, education, and general expenses $ 

Separate items for building- and other capital outlay are 
recommended. (See item No. 11 below). Nonrccumng items, 
so'called, should be explained but included either in the regular 
operating or capital approprutions as the facts warrant. 

7. If revision of state budgeting procedures introduces 
a system of work programs, allotments, and procedures 
for revision of same, the statutes (or mles of the central state 
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agency or agencies) should permit such items from the uni' 
versity units to be routed through the office of the Executive 
Secretary unless found inadvisable in that office. 

8. The foregoing procedures should apply in all requests 
for capital outlays, their planning, bond issues, or other means 
of financing. 

9. Annual operating and capital outlay budgets should be 
submitted through the Office of the Executive Secretary of the 
Board for approval. 

UNIVERSITY HNANCE 

1. The 1957 appropriations helped raise the Montana insti' 
tutions toward higher salaries. Future legislative requests should 
be based on the needs of the institutions as judged (a) by their 
responsible faculty and administrative officers; (b) the Office 
of the Executive Secretary; (c) the governing board; (d) the 
responsible budget officers of the state; and (e) the legislature. 

Needs should be analyzed (a) in terms of program and per 
formance, including curricula, curricular offerings, degrees con^ 
ferrcd, class size, SCH cost production and other data; (b) in 
terms of the relationship of over^ instructional costs to those 
for administration, plant operation, library, research (non^con^ 
tract, non^Experiment Station or other extra-'budgeted research) . 
The Executive Secretary should examine the New Mexico Board 
of Educational Finance procedures for possible devices and 
methods. 

2. The experience of Nevada with a salzs tax as a means 
of St? e revenue proved to be of benefit to that state and to 
the University of Nevada. Montana must decide the revenue 
issue for itself, including bond issues, millage, and so forth. 
The Taxation'Education Ck)mmission and other parallel studies 
are examining these questions. 

3. The argument for a centralized, single University bud' 
get under the control of a central officer, sometimes heard in 
Montana, runs counter to a basic principle of successful college 
operation, which requires local institutional autonomy to an opti' 
mum degree. Even in the highly centralized University of Cah- 
fornia, transfers between campus institutions are virtually un' 
known, although the University, with eight campuses, operates 

^The juttific«ti'on for including these itenu within the Urger lump*, including 
the millage, is for the efficiency of both legiil«ture and the administration. Ac 
counting tyitems un produce the desutd re»ulti without e '*esuve line item*. 

'See preceding footnote explanation. 
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on a single basic appropriation scheme, and has full power to 
do so. Wise budgeting prevents this necessity, although it is 
within the power of the Regents of the U. of California. Fund 
transfers within campus units of U.C. require state-wide action 
at the present time. However, moving in the direction of the 
principle of campus autonomy, consultations at the large campus 
at UCLA made in connection with this study, served to indicate 
that this process is now being delegated to campus units. 

4. Gearing appropriation requests and legislative action 
thereon to a fixed number of dollars per student head, served 
a useful purpose (1957) in raising Montana's standards, but 
is a practice which should be considered as only me basis for 
evaluating need. Alone it tend"? to become a mechanical, slot 
machine formula. The "refunding'' operations of 1958 with 
budget "reductions accordingly," (when predicted enrollments 
did not fully materialize), illustrates some of the pitfalls in this 
practice It will be remembered that in February, 1958, it was 
reported (accurately) that despite enrollments, "certain costs" 
were "fixed." A 40 per cent figure, it was agreed, would have 
to be exempted from the "refunds." Student enrollment figures 
are an important index in judging the scope of a college opcr 
ation. But they cannot be extended to the last student and the 
last 69 cents of an operation. 

5. Another reason for not placing overemphasis on student 
enrollment figures as a means of allocating funds, is to discourage 
"bodysnatching" or "recniiting wars" among the institutions. 
Conjuring up of new programs, ranging from "industrial dec 
tronics" to "television arts" or other attractive academic *come' 
ons" for attracting enroUments, is not unknown in America. 

Dillon's future may be to let itself be known as the campus 
of three hundred students, and to bring all the benefits of the 
small academic community to bear on its campus. Billings may 
be better off with 1,000 students than with 2,000, given Rocky 
Mountain College and the other five units maintained by the 
state. The coordination of programs is important not only to 
prevent cost'spirals, but also to avoid anything in the least ap' 
proaching academic .x>unterfeit. 

A 1958 study of the retention and withdrawal of college 
students made by the U.S. Office of Education (Bull. 1958, 
No. 1) has shown that "the most important reason for attending 
a particular institution was to specialize in a certain subject 
field." If the School of Mines, West^trn, Northern, or Eastern 
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are good enough in their assigned fields, they will have appropri' 
ate student enrollment. If they arc not good enough in their 
existing field to attract students, the remedy is not to add new 
fields and add to duplicate state programs at the major level, 
but to either he good enough or close shop. If they are not 
good enough in their historic field, chances are they will be 
less good in some new adventure. This is a matter for outside 
as well as inside judgment. Hence the earlier recommendations 
with respect to the Faculty Council and other committees, as 
well as the Office of the Executive Secretary. In the case oF 
the Montana colleges, this philosophy is given further supix)rt 
in the same study which reported (p. 105): ^Transfer per' 
centages indicate that students who enrolled in teachers' colleges 
and technological institutions understood more clearly what they 
wanted than did those who enrolled in universities or liberal arts 
colleges." 

The place for the "undecided" in Montana, therefore, may 
well be at Bo:;eman or Missoula if the mines, teacher education, 
or basic curriculum (first two years) does not satisfy either a 
student or a faculty member elsewhere. A faculty member who 
is dissatisfied with Swarthmore and wants to be at the Uni' 
versity of Pittsburgh had better leave Swarthmore, because 
Swarthmore will not emulate Pittsburgh. The same should go 
for a faculty member dissatisfied with the program at Billings, 
Havre, or Dillon. If he feels restricted by the authorised pro* 
gram he had better go "elsewhere" for his own peace of mind 
and future professional happiness, rather than remain unhappy 
and attempt to reconstitute, unduly, a different academic order 
at these small campuses. A school requires a faculty dedicated 
to the school's purpose. 



BUILDINGS, LAND, AND PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

1. Permanent bu«I lings and available land at the six cam' 
puses are fairly imprei-^ive. Over the years buildings have been 
well constructed. The Physics and Engineering office buildings 
at Boseman and the Journalism and Forestry Buildings nt Mis' 
soula especially impress a campus visitor with their appointments. 
Their continued maintenance is an important operational re' 
sponsibility. There is no evidence, including Billings, that any 
institution will have to move or relocate its campus. Land now 
iiwned, nearby or otherwise available, is adequate for future 
growth — at least into the 1980'8 
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2. The action of the Montana Supreme Court in declaring 
the 10 million dollar bond issue unconstitutional (July, 1958) 
dramatizes the necessity for a continuing, ongoing, rational ap' 
proach to the problem of state building operations. The past 
method employed in connection with this device has placed the 
institutions and their presidents too much in the field of prac 
tical politics. It has forced the university system unduly into 
financial relations with the Missoula, Bozeman, Butte, and other 
college communities, when the issue is not at all local but rather 
a state'wide constitutional responsibility. 

3. The State of Montana might well consider the estab 
lishment of a State G)nstruction and Planning authority to make 
comprehensive plans for the building needs of the state as a 
whole (sec the new Utah law, ch. 133, Laws of Utah, 1957); 
and, to implement their findings under law. The public must 
not forget that '^building needs'" include utilities, water mains, 
heating plants, many things that do not meet the eye. 

4. Steps seem long overdue for an overfall approach to 
state building finance by the Montana executive branch and 
legislature. The present policies appear to be piecemeal and do 
not reflect the approach required by state government in the 
future. 

5. The governing board, in connection with the foregoing, 
should reexamine the wisdom and oesiraDiucy oi peiuiitung 
the university units to assess a variety of special student fees 
for instructional building purposes; and make constructive poli' 
cies in this area for the guidance of the institutions, and, for 
the consideration of the legislature. 

6. Capital outlays should be most carefully planned and 
financed. Planning should be based on careful studies of space 
.utilization in each institution. The methods set forth in the 
Manual jor Studies of Space Utilization in Colleges and Vnv 
versities (130 pp., 1957) by John Dale Russell and James I. 
Doi, are recommended. This study was prepared for and in co' 
operation with the Committee on Enrollment Trends and Space 
Utilization of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers. Nearly all institutions using this meth' 
odology have discovered (with the possible exception of chemistry 
laboratory space) that their institutions have some available space, 
both in terms of "room'period" use (whether the period be 
36, 40, or 44 hours per week), and especially "student'Station' 



*Note tLi* doei not refer to bond itnie* for telMiquidating projects. 
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period" use. These findings challenge departmental chairmen and 
other scheduk'makers, as well is providing deafcut data for 
future planning of new, and replacement of old facilities. 

The Board should require the Executive Secretary to make 
recommendations based on careful surveys and analysis of the 
findings, then establish firm pob'cies with respect to the timing, 
authorisation, and financial methods of new construction. 

7. The institutions can all absorb, speaking generally (and 
ignoring the limitations of libraries or chemistry laboratories V 
an estimated 10 to 30 per cent more general students depending on 
the campus) without (again in general), putting as much pressure 
on space, or faculty (Engb'sh and Mathematics here added to 
the exceptions), as exist in some other institutions of equal or 
more distinctive scholarly achievements. Using a 36'hour'per' 
week scheduled use of classrooms as 100 per cent in 1956'57, the 
system was using (according to an Executive Uouricil memor' 
andum) 53.1 per cent of its classrooms; and, with 24 hours' 
per'week as 100 per cent, 66.3 per cent of its laboratories.* A 
100 per cent room'period'usc per week is not expected, being 
well nigh impossible. However, Cab'fomia standards of 65 per 
cent for classrooms and 80 per cent for laboratories show tiat 
Montana had room in which to grow in 1956'57 so jar as the 
run of gentrd students is concerned. The exact tacts for the 
future can be determined through spacentib'zation studies. 

8. Office utilization by faculties, as revealed • . the same 
memorandum, showed that of 492 office units reported, 313 
held single occupants — (which is highly desirable), with 168 
units having multiple occupany. This is considerably better than 
large metropobtan universities. Office space is important, and 
Montana is not unfortunately situated in this regard — speaking 
comparatively. 

9. The Board should review its practice of permitting shells 
of buildings and other structures to be constructed before suf' 
ficient revenues are in sight to see them through to completion. 

10. Old, fire'trap, wooden structures at Missoula and Boze' 
man should be razed, sold, or otherwise disposed of at the 
earliest possible date. Replacement can be considered at a differ 
ent level by the central administration and governing board as 
part of a plant plan requiring attention from the executive and 
legislative branches of the state government. There is much waste 

'Based on a *tudy by the Eiecutive Council, mimeographed, January, 1937. 
Sec Appendix III'E'4. 
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space, squarc'foot wise, plus high maintenance in the present 
structures. 

11. The automobile is here to stay. Parking facilities arc 
still in the mud'and-gravel stage for the most part on all campuses. 
Limited funds may be found to improve and blend appropriate 
areas into the campus atmosphere through parking fees. But 
legislative assistance is aknost essential for such physical facilities. 

ADMINISTRATION AND GENERAL COORDINATION 

1. The Board should take immediate steps to delegate to 
the Executive Secretary the duties outlined in R.C.M. 75'403, 
especially, 

a. "to prevent unnecessary duplications of courses of in' 
stn'ction . . ." 

b. 'To investigate carefully the needs of each of said insti' 
tutions with reference to buildings, equipment, and in' 
truction . . 

2. A governing board cannot make effective coordination 
policies unless it has expert, professional recommendations forth' 
coming to it for consideration. Likewise the Board must have 
such professional resources to which major policies and problems 
C2n be referred. The board should rely on the Executive Secrc 
tary not only for (a) budget recommendations, but for (b) data 
and information, (c) program control and physical plant plan' 
ing (in cooperation with the institutions), (d) physical plant 
financing and capital outlay planning in connection with budget 
recommendations. 

3. The current budget of the Executive Secretary's office 
is about $17,000. Increases to provide approximately $45,000 
per year (New Mexico) may be anticipated: 

Executive Secretary — Salary comparable to 

similar statC'wide officers in other 

states or to the presidents at M.S.U. 

and M.S.C $ IS - 20,000 

Professional Assistant, Budget, Fiscal Plan' 

ning, and Institutional Studies 6' 8,000 

Architectural Engineering (Planning and 

Construction 10' 12,000* 

Clerical and Other Assistance 8 ' 10,000 

ca. $ 45,000 

^Annual basis indicated by these figures. A part'time or consulting arrangement 
•hould be initiated first. 
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4. The seal of the University of Montana should be in 
the custody of the Executive Secretary (amend Section 75-406) 
rather than the Secretary of the State Board of Education. 

5. The Council of Presidents has worked extremely well — 
but its nature inescapably involves a long-range trend toward 
mutmlity rather than coordination of, and specific missions for, 
the six units. 

6. Mutuality of feeling must be maintained, but differ 
ential institutional shapes, sizes, programs. The Montana prcsi' 
dents are unusually able men. Professional administrators else' 
where are no more capable nor better qualified. Yet, the advice 
and recommendations emanating to the Board at present can hard' 
ly be divorced from the presidents' preoccupations with their own 
institutions and local problems. Coordination, under the existing 
pattern becomes a matter of mutuality and cooperation, no 
matter how high-minded. Prizes tend to go first to original plan' 
ncrs. The system also places, simultaneously, restraints on any 
individual president's rich resources for originality. Such resources 
invite "me too" responses which can be weighed for their merits 
by the Board only with difficulty, because of the presence of five 
other personal equations. I do not believe six presidents ever 
were more congenial, or cooperated better, than the six witnessed 
in Montana during the late spring and summer of 1958. However, 
even in this high-minded, vt4\genial group, state-minded as they 
are, and filled with great common sense and appreciation for 
essential limitations, the subde, long range influence and the sutr 
concious concern for the local place must naturally affect de' 
cision making. The result is that Montana has a UN Security 
Council-like system of cooperating diplomats. All are "chiefs 
of state" so to speak. Every meeting tends to become a "summit 
conference" and not an administrative staff meeting for a single, 
coordinated university system containing differential units. 

7. Coordination by the Executive Secretary, by the com' 
mittcc and council schctnc proposed (including faculty partici' 
pauon), and the budgetary leadership of the Executive Secretary, 
need not "destroy" the presidents as * hcads of governments." 
Central coordination docs not requite "commands " Program 
limits and even cutbacks will come about as the result of suggest' 
ton, backed by facts, cost studies, and rational information. Sat- 
isfaction with budget revisions and requests will follow the same 
route. By the same token, the legislature and the. Board cannot 
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help but be gratified by full disclosure of information which 
must stand as the hallmark of leadership and success on the part 
of the Executive Secretary. 

8. A striking demonstration of the need .or effective coordi' 
nation appeared in the spring of 1958, when, in effect, the 
Board of Education could have authorized actions which, in the 
long, long distant future, could (if not checked and sublimated) 
lead towards incipient planning for expensive graduate prO' 
fessionai education in the field of medicine. Other examples will 
quickly follow under the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. On March 17, 1958, Montana State College was author 
ized to request a $130,000 grant from the National Institute of 
Health for a "Medical Research Building" and to get "neces' 
sary matcliing funds from contributions or grants from interested 
agencies or individuals, or funds available to M.S.C. which 
would be suitable fcr partial matching;... ." 

Research work in bacteriology, biochemistry, physiology, 
genetics, was given as justification. 

Research of value to human medicine usually precedes the 
launching of new buildings, and is often accomplished with 
existing facilities. Federal aid was available, and Montana's por' 
tion was allocable! Similar steps were presented to clear the way 
for comparable action at Missoula. 

Research funds, contracts and grants are often 3 mixed 
blessing. They bring new requirements for space, overhead costs, 
and personnel. If they are not designed and geared to the basic 
character of the institution, they are better rejected. Otherwise 
a basic decision is taken to enlarge or modify the basic character 
of the institution. It is to be doubted that future historians will 
find that the seeds were sown for two rival schools of medicine 
in the year 1958. However, stranger things have happened. The 
point jor emphasis is that such steps should he ta\en with juU 
consideration of the imphcations involved, and with proper 
policy limits spelled out after the implications have been weighed. 
Here is an example where collective judgment and discussion 
by faculties, and by the Faculty Council, can prove extremely 
effective prior to Board recommendations. There are always 
able, critical minds in a sizeable faculty group who will look 
beyond self interest, and still recognize the impracticality and 
undesiuability of faculty interference with administrative rc' 
sponsibilities. Such is the role of the Academic Senate at the 
University of California, best-financed, richest, and perhaps 
most distinquishcd of all the state universities. If California can 
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afford broad, representative faculty review of educational policy 
proposals, with its $190 nullion per year expenditure budget, the 
University of Montana can at least consider the practice. 

9. One of the early assignments of the Executive Secretary 
should be to pursue the codification and revision of the rules 
and regulations of the Board, using the presidents, institutional, 
and universitywide committees, as may be necessary. This is 
essential if the Board is to retain its proper place between the 
legislature on the one hand, and the University on the other. 
Several years may be involved between initiating the step and 
appearance in neat, ptibl'^ed form of the printed documents. 

10. As tht Office of Ac Executive Secretary takes firmer 
hold in central cocrf!'iv.,ion of the system (and coordination, 
rather than operation, flxould be its watchword), the Board may 
wish to consider an additional ex officio title in addition to the 
existing statutory provision for an "Executive Secretary." Di' 
rector of Higher Educational Finance, Commissioner of Higher 
Education, Commissioner oi the University of Montana, are 
among such possibilities. 

11. The Board should aim at a date not later than July 
1, 1960, if possible, for making provision for expanding the 
strengthened office. Provision should be made in the current 
1959 Legislative Budget request. Earlv action is important in 
order for a new appointee to have the advantage and the bene' 
fit, at an early date, of ^he wisdom and experience of the incum" 
bent Executive Secretary. 

12. The Oregon scheme of higher education has a central' 
ized accounting'control system, located in its campuses, princi' 
pally at Corvallis. The legislature should consider the desirability 
of authoriiing th:; Board of Education to permit the Executive 
&cretary*s otfice to establish such a centralized accounting and 
control system for the University, rather than in the Controller's 
office, should such a step seem desirable as the review of the 
Controller Law and the establishing of a new executive budget 
system proceeds. Such a system, could lend itself to effective post- 
audit control, either by an outside firm of public accountants 
or by a revised and egthened post'audit system established by 
the State of Montana. Purchases, salary checks, other warrants 
are now centralized in Helena. If this step is taken, an accounting 
system should be installed which can correlate with institutional 
studies and yield the type of data useful in university manage- 
ment and control. Such a otep will obviously relieve some of tb.e 
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pressure in the existing Controller's office and require additional 
funds for the office of the Executive Secretary. 

n. The High School Relations Coordinators position 
under consideration by the presidents, should be deferred until 
the Executive Secretary's office is enlarged and strengthened. The 
necessity for the position can then be reconsidered in that office. 

14. An endorsement from the Presidents' Council for 
Eastern Montana College of Education to change from the quar- 
ter to the semester plan should be deferred for similar action. 
(It was presented to the Board but referred back for study on 
February 10, 1958.) 

15. The action of the Board of Education February 10, 
1958, authorizing each unit of the university system to operate 
an extension program on a "sclf'supporting basis" with fees of 
from $5 to $10 per quarter hour, should be viewed as a tempor 
ary expedient, and should be referred by the Executive Secretary's 
office to the Faculty Council for study (or by a special university 
committee) . Recommendations should later be made to the Board 
for a more permanent poliqr. 

16. The possibilities of a state'wide university extension^ 
public'serviccadult'education program should be carefully con' 
sidered. 

17. Restraint at Eastern, Northern, and Western in offer 
ing work leading to Masters' degrees is a wise policy. 

18. The waiver of nonresident fees should be limited to 
graduate students of high scholastic ability, and should be dele' 
gated by the Board to the pr«»sidents at M.S.U. , M.S.C. , an3 
Montana School of Mines. 

19. The Montana institutions need to have some concern 
lest they become over'heavy with topside administration. Pres' 
sures of time on the Presidents as the "Executive Council" may 
have contributed to this development. Some large state universi' 
ties did not acquire academic vice presidents or deans of academic 
administration until they had ten or twelve professional schools, 
graduate schools, and thousands of students. The Montana deans 
or vice presidents presently are "working deans" and (or) 
virtually fuU'time teaching professors. But names, titles and 
topside organization will bear watching as the years go by. Some 
chiefs of campus at large, nationallyknown universities, still 
perform in the classroom, if only a two'hour class one semester 
or quarter a year. This may not be a universally sound working 
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model, but it is something of an inspiration to a faculty who 
see four or five ^'channels" between them and the President's 
office. 

20. Central institutional studies should be planned, and 
designed in the office of the Executive Secretary. Uniform re- 
porting, capable of producing clear data, should be formalized 
Institutional studies officers, fuU-timc, may eventually be required 
at the Bozeman and Missoula campuses. For the present, the 
mstitutional studies committees may be relied upon within the 
system. They have done splendid work and deserve hearty com- 
mendation. 

21. The time is not yet ripe for authorizing liberal arts 
degrees at the CoUeges of Education or Northern Montana 
College. 

22. New curricula, majors, departments of instruction, 
schools, institutes, degrees, certificates, should be authorized by 
the Board only after fuU review and positive presentation from 
institutional faculties and administrations to the Executive Secre- 
tary, and report by him to the Faculty Council. Any proposal 
having less than substantial support of the Faculty Council should 
rarely, if ever, be taken by the Executive Secretary to the Board 
for approval. Review by the Faculty Council in this area of 
pobcy can serve as an important check on unwise expansion and 
duplication — a responsibility which the faculty must share 
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Appendix H 



GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF 
THE BOARD OF REGENTS AND 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 

Subjects included in Bills I and II which significantly alter the existing status of the 
law, or which require explanation, are covered below. 

The Composition of the Board of Rep;ents ^ 

Ihe constitution provides for a board of three ex officio members, and eight members 
to be appointed by the Governor, subject to the confirmation of the Senate, under the 
regulations and restrictions to be provided by law. The recommended statute appears as 
Sectioi 1 of Bill I in the appendix. The provisions pwfcaining to geographic di:tnbution 
and political affiliation of board members remain unchanged, as do the eight-year terms 
of the appointed members. A provision allowing removal for cause has been added. The 
unwritven custom of not appointing members from cities where units are located was not 
formali.ied by statute; the Council feels the Governor should be able to make such ap- 
pointments if he desires. 

Whi'e the Legislative Council generally favors governing boards and department 
heads serving at the pleasure of the Governor and, therefore, more directly responsible to 
him it feels that an educational governing board is one of the few defensible exceptions. 
Authorities generally endorse the necessity for independent university governing boards. 

Generallit speaking, boards established to govern state institutionB 
of higher education appear to have two basic qualities or characteristics. 
First, for the most part, boards are relatively independent, not directly 
and immediately responsible to the voters of the states or to popularly 
elected central state officials. By a variety of means most of the boards 
are screened from the direct and immediate influence of the voters and 
the popularly elected state officials. It is apparent that the provisions 
establishing them and clothing them with authority to operate state in- 
stitutions of higher education deliberately intended that the boards 
should possess a degree of autonomy.^ 

From an executive point of view, the uncertain loyalty of board ap- 
pointees may be a barrier to effective government. But in the unique 
business of academic governing boards, the tendency of board members 
to become defenders of the institution rather than agents of tne governor 
is— and here most governors would agree-^ften the means of academic 
salvation.* 

. . governmental efficiency and educational freedom are commonly 
viewed as competitive claims that must be weighed in the balance before 
enduring harmony can be achieved,' 



* The Council of State Goveninieiits. Higher Edveation in Ihe FortyEight States. (Chicago. 1952) pp. 

* Moos and Rourke, The Campus and the State, (Baltimore, 1959), p. 239. 

* Ibid. p. Hi. 



The Office of Executive Director of tlie University 

The Council recommends that the position of Executive Secretary be redesignated as 
"Executive Director." This recommendation should indicate more than a change m tiuc 
alone. With the appropriation granted by the 3Gth Legislathe fs/^^^bly additional re- 
sources will be available to the governing board to enlarge the staff for this office. The 
statute establishing the position is Section 2 of Bill II. 

The Council did not attempt to detail the duties of the executive officer of the Board 
of Regents; this is properly a function of the board itself. It is the Council s intention, 
however that the position of executive director of the University encompass the duties 
anrresponsibilities outlined by the following references to the position of executive sec- 
retary by Dr. Durham. 

Tke Board, as Regents, should provide for strengthened COORDINA- 
TION of the university system through the office ofjt*^ Executive Sec- 
retary. This officer should serve as secretary of the Board (as R^ff^nts), 
rather than the Superintendent of Public Instruction, The E^^^^^^ 
Secretary should serve as the chief executive officer of the Boaid for 
University matters.* 

The office of the Executive Secretarjf should function as a^^^^^ 
DINATING device. The president of an individual insittution should be 
fully responsible for managing operations on his campus,- 

ItUa basic principle that unit control and management should be 
differentiated from coordination in such a setup. The Board must accept 
full responsibility for the distinction, and must express it clearly, keep- 
ing its rules and regulations in print for the guidance of all concerned. 

University finances have their root in academic programs at the six 
campuses. COORDINATION can be further assisted. "7''^'*J?*f?S?/„ 
Md its executive officer, through a scheme of ^^'^^^1^%'^^^^^^^^^ 
tional and faculty committees .,,tobe recognized in the Boards iules. 
Further expansion in program and building costs can be more effectiveiu 
planZ,siZned, and authorized by the Board under the rev sed or- 
ganUational setui, including review, in the Executive Secretary's office 
based on architectural and engineering advice.'' 

♦ ♦ ♦ • 

The rules (of the board) should contain provisions covering the duties, authority and re- 
sponsibility of the following: 

The administrative, financial (including budgeting, accounting, re- 
Dorting) and other duties should be clearly defined, recognizing the 
Executive Secretary as the executive officer of the Board for the Uni- 
versity of Montana. 

The Advisory Council of Presidents . . . formerly styled **the Execu- 
tive Councir should function under the permanent chairmanship of the 
Executive Seai tanh It should he advisorif to the Exreutivv Svcn'tary 
and through him, to the Board. Ml items stimfvsted from any prisnhiit 
for the Board nffimln. for (Uh,r nuulnr or sfnrutl mrHwgs, should be 
mesentt'd first to the Exitutirv Sivn tarn. Ainndn for both Adnsoiy 
Council or Board mcethigs should be estahlislial and compiUd bt, the 
Kxeculivv Sicntarn. who should also lim e lull aii lumtj, to plaec any 
uTni on tl v agenda of eitlwr the Advisory Coumil or the Board; am 
who should be responsible for presenting all items to the Board, with 
X/i 3s/rt»ire from the presidents as he may find necessary and 
desirable.' 

'0 Humrr Durlu.n. /V-r .hhninia.-lum oj llujhcr hducation w U.. (Helena, WSi l-i'. ^ i 

• r-id. p. 3. 
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The Board should recognize the Executive Secretavy not only as its 
chief executive officer, but as its policy adviser on overall University 
matters.* 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Hoard, as Regents, should instruct and require the Executive 
Sccntaru as ih chief administrative and fiscal officer for higher educa- 
tion, to establish such cvntval accounts, system of reporting, pre-audit. 
btiduetina, controls, and purchasing, as will insure for the University 
system the responsibility and flexibility, as will promote its economy 
and efficiency of operation, and safeguard its reputation.^* 

Central to the importance of future financing is procedure in budget- 
ing. The matter of available reports, fecdhavh, data and information, 
exchange anwng the institutions and through the office of the bxecutive 
Secretary to the board-^all these elements will find place in making the 
proper allocation of funds in the future.^'* 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

For biennial appropriations, the State Board of Education, viewed aa 
Regents of the University, should (with their executive officer) function 
08 the requesting authority for the university system as a whole. The 
Board should be so recognized by the state administration and legula- 
lure. Official state forms should be transmitted to the Board, for its in- 
ternal disposition. Internal requests should originate in the six institw 
Hons on forms provided by the Executive Secretary s office.'^ 

« ♦ ♦ 

Budget Analysis, review with each institutional head, and final 
revision for submission to the governing board, should take place in the 
office of the Executive Secretary. 

Next comes submission of a financial plan by the Executive Secretary 
to the Board for its approval or revision; and for its authorization to 
seek the request approved from the legislature, via the state budgeting 
authority. 

Action by the state legislature follows, with representation for the 
university systen before the legislature as approved by the Board and 
Executive Secretary's office.^* 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Board should require the Executive Secretary to make recom- 
mendations based on careful surveys and analysis of the findings, then 
establish firm policies with respect to the timing, authorization, and 
financial methods of new consLuctlon.^* 

♦ * ♦ 

The Board should take immediate steps to delegate to the Executive 
Secretary the duties outlined in R.CJ1. 75-405, especially, "to prevent un- 
necessary d^^^^ of courses of instruction . . "To investigate 
catefullS the needs of each of said institutions with reference to buUd- 
ings, equipment, and instruction . . .** 



ibid, p. 43. 

n,iJ. p. 43. 
Ibid. p. 79. 
Ihid. p. 80. 

ibid, p. ao. 

Ibid, p. 87. 
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A governing board cannot make effective coordination policies unless 
it has expert^ professional recommendations forthcominq to it for con- 
sideration. Likewitic the Board must liavc such professional resources to 
which major policies and problems can be referred. The Doard should 
rely on the Executive Secretary not only for (a) budget recommenda* 
Hons, but for (b) data and information, (c) program control and physical 
plant planning (in cooperation with the iniitilutions)^ (d) physical plant 
financing and capital outlay planning in connection with budget recouh 
mendations.^^ 

♦ :|r V 

Coordination by the Executive Secretary, by the committee and conn* 
cil scheme proposed (including faculty participation), and the budgetary 
leadership of the Executive Secretary, need not **destroy^ the presidents 
as "heads of governments.*' Central coordination does not require **eom* 
mandsJ* Program limits and even cutbacks will come about as the result 
of suggestion backed by facts, cost studies, and rational information. 
Satisfaction with budget revisions and requests will follow the same 
route. By the same tokens the legislature and the Hoard cannot help but 
be gratified by full disclosure of information which must stand as the 
hallmark of leadership and success on the part of the Executive Sec- 
retary.^^ 

« « « 

Central institutional studies should be planned, and designed in the 
office of the Executive Secretary. Uniform reporting, capable of produc- 
ing clear data, should be formalized. Institutional studies officers, full- 
time, may eventually be required at the Itozeman and Missoula cam- 
puses.^^ 

As Dr. Durham clearly suggests, the office of the executive director should function 
primarily as a coordinating device. He should serve the regents foremost in a researcli 
capacity, providing information to enable the regents to reach intelligent policy decisions 
on such matters as building needs, budgeting and curricula. In addition, as a coordinator, 
he will provide a -clearing point for proposals from all of the university units to the board 
of regents. All proposals to the boa!*d should be routed through the executive director's 
office and passed on to the board with his recommendations. 

It is the intent of th^ Council that the presidents of the individual units remain fully 
responsible for the immediate direction, management and control of ther respective insti- 
tutions, subject to the general policies and programs established by the regents. This pro- 
vision is written into the proposed law in Section 5, Bill II. 
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Local Executive Boards 

The Council recommends that the local executive boards, presently authorized by stat- 
ute be abolished. All eighteen members of the six executive boards and the presidents of 
the six university units were asked for comments. With the exception of some members of the 
local boards, it was the general opinion that they are serving as a "fifth wheel" of the uni- 
versity system. 

The Board of Regents clearly has constitutional responsibility for generally supervising 
the University of Montana. The local operation on each campus has been, and should con- 
tinue to be, the responsibility of the unit president. There is no need for an additional 
executive agency to participate in the administration of higher education on the state level. 
These Boards, at one time, were given executive authority and there are remnants of such 
authority in existing statutes. However, they have generally evolved into advisory-type 
agencies serving primarily as consultants for the unit president on problems of local pub- 
lic' relations. 

The CouncU does recognize that such a liaison group between the university unit and 
a local community may be desirable. However, it feels that such a board should be ap- 
pointed by the president of the unit, and not by the Governor of the state, who is not alto- 
gether responsible for higher educational policies promulgated by the governing board. 

Section 5. Bill II provides that the president of any unit may appoint a local advisory 
committee, if he so desires. This should not be interpreted as prohibiting the appointment 
of a state-wide advisory council, or board of visitors, as at least one unit president has 
already seen fit to do. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The university buildings recently authorized by the board of education may be neces- 
sary; perhaps the legislature itself should have provided the means for these or other 
buildings. However, the le^slature's recent non-approval of an appropriation or bond issue 
to finance these buildings indicates that machinery does not exist for an adequate presenta- 
tion and justification of university building programs to the legislature. If university ad- 
ministrators had presented orderly evidence in the form of space utilization studies and 
long range building plans, the legislature might have responded by providing the necessary 
funds. 

Nevertheless, the board of education, in complying with the requests from university 
administrators for additional plant facilities, did what it had a perfect legal right to do. 
The board's action of pennitting the assessment of student fees to finance academic and 
other buildings should not now be questioned; it was apparently governed by what it felt 
were the best interests of the university system. 

However, the Council believes that the assessment of a building fee against students 
at any unit of the university of Montana for academic buildings is tantamount to a tuition 
charge and is inconsistent with the principles of public education. 

The Council recognizes that enrollment in the University of Montana will continue to 
increase rapidly and that the ingenuity of administrators may be taxed to find adequate 
plant facilities in the future. The oft-heralded "population explosion," however, has been 
employed as an excuse for construction programs justified only superficially by' university 
administrators. 

University buildings authorized or constructed during the present biennium will cost 
no less than $11,444,633. At Ica.st $4,264,000 of this amount will come primarily from a toll 
on students in the form of building foes. (See "Appendix B" for detail and other informa- 
tion on university building programs.) The Council does not believe that a semblance of 
publicly financed educatiora can be maintained if further tuition charges are sanctioned by 
the board of education. 

Furthermore, neither University administrators nor the board have demonstrated their 
ability to properly control or allocate the fees levied for building purposes. For example, 
the auditor's report for Western Montana College of Education for the 1957-1959 biennium 
noted the following instanose of fund "juggling": Building fees totaling $19,930.00 collected 
in 1955, 1956 and 1957 were deposited in a local bank. In 1958, $3,000 was placed in the 
bank from dormitory income and charged as dormitory capital (furniture and fixtures). In 
September 1957, $16,033.40 of this fund was withdrawn and used to help defray ihe cost of 
the president's home which was to have been constructed from "accumulated dormitory in- 
come." In 1958 the balance in this bank account of $6,896.60 was withdrawn and de- 
posited in the account "textbook fund."" The auditor's report for E.M.C.E. noted "that 
many items of a cr.pital nature were charged to operating expense and repairs and replace- 
ments." The report on M.S.U. stated that "The bond indenture requirements do not seem 
to be followed in many of the issues." 

The Council recommends that the basic law be rewritten to provide for a measure of 
authority similar to that «>vcn to the Board by the original 1929 law. Sample bill HI in 
"Appendix A" implements this recommendation. 



» t: 



.•;';.rttrt.i/ Kcfiort oj the Six i'liiis cf the University of MoHtaiia System, for llie bifnnium ended June 30, 1959, p, 22. 
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Under this law future building requests with the exception of those for student hous- 
ing, would have to be reviewed and approved by the legislature. Presumably all such re- 
quests will be justified by evidence in the form of space utilization studies which fully 
demonstrate a pressing need. Such studies should be conducted by designated members of 
the staff of the university units concerned, and super\'ised, coordinated and reviewed by 
the executive director and his staff for the board of regents. 

It may he difficult to change the habits of a sttiHcnt body and the 
teaching personnel. ClasseH, honciTr, should be scheduled not only on 
the basis of the personal conrenicnce of student and teacher, but also on 
the effective use of the facilities available. Full utilization of the school 
faeilitiet would then make the argument more effective when new build- 
ings are requested,* 

The aim of this proposed Legislation is to slow down the present scramble for univer- 
sity buildings, and encourage future programs based on rational, deliberate decisions sup- 
ported by accurate and objective research. 

If the proposed bill passes, the legislature would have to accept full responsibility for 
meeting the building needs of the university system, with the exception of dormitories. In 
the past the legislature has been circumvented; the proposed law would not permit this in 
the future. 

It is also the Council's recommendation that, except in the case of student housing fa- 
cilities, so called "open-end" financing be prohibited and that all available income dedi- 
cated to the liquidation of existing building debts be used exclusively for maintenance of 
these specific buildings and accelerated reduction of the bonded indebtedness. (See sam- 
ple bill IV in "Appendix A") After setting out requirements for payment of principal and 
interest and the establishment of reserves, the bond agreements often provide that income 
from student building fees may be used "for any lawful purpose." Unless the use of fees 
is limited to the maintenance of existing facilities and the retirement of existing bonds, 
the fees could be prolonged for longer than is necessary to pay for these facilities. 



*SMe GovemmfHl ytagnsine, Wiiitfr, 1960, p. 14. 
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POLICIES AMD HEGRES PROGRAMS 

The following general policies and policies 
relating to degree programs are presented in summary 
form and cover points in which a substantial concensus 
has been roached in tho review procecs previously 
described. The fitial section of this chaoter deals 
with problem areas. Because of differences of opinion 
or lack of time for deliberations, a supplerienlal mcnor&ndun 
report is being pfepc^red for submission to the coirmttees 
of the Board on additional problems of academic programming. 



Gftti^pial Policies 

A. T> |t Univerattv Svstem t With prospects of a 
fifty por cent increase in enrollments during the 
current decade and increased demands for research 

and public service, the existing units of the University 
of Montana System no\.' constitute and should continue to 
constitute a widespread and valuable resource for meeting 
the State' s needs in higher education. Each has prospects 
of increasing enrollment, a useful plant and facilities, 
and an established faculty and staff. Additional units 
within the University .of Montana System should not be 
required during tho cxirrent decade; rather, any expansion 
that luay be necessary to meet the needs cf the State 
should be within these existing units and in terns of 
the differential functions of each. Each should strive 
for excellence in its respective sphere. 

B. Khlti.>purt)OS A Institutions'. Duriog the decade 
196D-70, only two multi-purpose or con^lex institutions 
will be maintained within the Montana System of Higher 
Education; namely, Montana State University and, Montana 
State College. 

C. Differentiqtlyq of Functions t In the interests 
of providing quality of service at reasonal^le cost, 
differentiation of function will exist in varying degrees 
among and between the various units, including the two 
complex and multi-purpose institutions. 

D. Quality of Gervico : Each institution will 
propose the assumption of additional responsibilities 
only whsn such services can be added withcrjt affecting 
adversely the qualitative level of the existing programs 
in the Jniversdty system. 
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E. Reaeaycli Rep ponslbllftiea t Within their 
respective functicnal areas 'ABUf KSC, and K*SM should 
be the primarily state-supported academic agencies for 
research^ both basic and applied, and the repositories 
for scarce documents and unique library resources needed 
for graduate and research programs. WMCE, EMCE, and NMD 
will recognize tliat instruction is their primary function 
and will provide facilities appropriate to instructional 
programs. 

Graduate Degree Programa* 

A. Doctoral Dftgree ProgrflpMt 

Doctoral degrees and programs should be limited 
to Montana State University and Montana State 
College. 

B. Master's Dftgree Pronrftywi 

(1) Master's degrees in mineral and petroleum 
engineering should be limited to the 
Montana School of Mines* 

(2) All other master's degrees in engineering 
should be limited to Wntana State College. 

(3) All master's degrees in secondary education 
for high school classroom teachers should 
be offered only at Montana State University 
and Montana State College since emphasis 

on such programs should be primarily on the 
subject fields concerned. 

U) All master's degrees in school administration 
(superintendents, high school principals, 
elementary principals) shoidd be limited to 
Montana State University and Montana State 
College. 

(5) The master's degrees in speech pathology 
and audiolony should be limited to Montana 
State University. 



*Se« also sections on Professional Areas. 
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(6) The master's degrees for elementary 
clessrooni teachers shouXd be offered 
at Montana State Universitj', Montana 
State College, Western Montana College 

of Education, and Eastern 14ontana College 
of Education* 

(7) All five units preparing teachers may 
offer a fifth-year program leading to 
the Class I certificate for elementary 
and secondary teachers in all fields 
in vliich undergraduate secondary majors 
are authorized. (See par. B-3 below.) 

(8) At the mr.8ter*s level, preparation of 
specialists in speech, hearing (see 
par. B-5 above), and the gifted should 
be limited to Montana State University. 
Master's level vork in special education 
as authorized for Eastern Montana College 
of Education, while including some work 
In remedial reading and retarded learning, 
should not be at the level of preparing 
specialists in these two prcgrams. 

(9) Majors in giiidance and jcounselling at the 
Master's level should be confined to 
Montana State University and I'tontana State 
College. Undergraduate programs designed 
primarily to provide for "Teacher-Counsollors" 
should be available at Western, Eastern, 

and Northern, as well as under the more 
specialized programs at Montana State 
University and Montana State College. 

Pr9fg8siona3- Atma 

A. business : There should be only one professional 
School of Business Administration within the University 
system, located at Montana State Universlt3% The Business 
major in Secondary Education at Eastern Montana College of 
Education should include only courses nececsary for under- 
graduate preparation of teachoro of business education. 
The undergraduate progrcm in accounting at Montana State 
College should be reduced so as not to overlap the 
professional accounting program at Montana State University. 
Further, only one institution, >tontana State University, 
should offer gradue.te degrees in Business Administration* 
Montana State ColJege should offer a graduate minor in 
Business Education only. 
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B. ^^Mf^ fition: Und ftrgraduatft Tft^r.her EduQ^Uom 



(1) The five units training teachers should 
offer programs in elementary teacher 
education at the undergraduate level. 
(Ref. Appendix, par. VI B-2). 

(2) l&jor fields of ewphasia for the education 
of secondary school teachers (Ref. Appendix, 
par. VI B-3 as modified by Coiamittee de- 
liberations) should be limited to areas 
which can be presented on a high quality 
basis vithin the framework of available 
resources, as follows: 

WMCE: (5 areas) English; Social Sciencesj 

Health, Physical Education & Recreation, 
Mathematics, General Science. 

EMCEs (8 areas) Art; Business Education; 
English; Social. Sciences; Health, 
Physical Education & Recreation; 
Mathematics, Physical Sciences, 
Biological Sciences. 

NMCj (5 areas) English; Social Sciences; 
Health, Physical Education & 
Recreition; Biological Sciences, 
Industrial Arts. 

MSCt (17 areas) consolidating options in 
commerce, masic, and speech & theatre 
arts. 



MSUt (17 areas) 



(3) Counseling and guidance should be enriched 
at all teacher training institutions at the 
undergraduate level with training of 
specialists at the nLSter *; degree level. 
(See Graduate degree programs, par. B-9 
above) . 

C. ^flic t There should br? only one professional School 
of I4u8ic within tha University of Mon'^ana System, located at 
Montana State University. Montana StiLe College may offer 
a BMsic teaching major in education and Western, Eastern 
and Northern may offer Public School Music minors. 
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D, Home Econc^cg ; Home Economics courses should be 
confined to Montana State College and 1^'ntana State University. 
Only one, Montana State College, should offer graduate degrees 
and professional training. Both should offer undergraduate 
degrees with Montana State University limited to fields of 
teacher preparation and geuoral home economics. Montana 
State University should offer e graduate minor only in home 
economics education. A minimum number of courses for 
dietetic internsiiips should be offered at both institutions* 

E« Geology t There is a place in three units (MSU, 
MSG, and MSI4) for undergraduate teaching in geology and 
each should serve parti: ilar and non-duplicating goals. 
These unique goals should be: MSU - professional geology 
vithin the framework of the liberal arts & sciences; MSG - 
offerings tied in with geography & conservation options; 

- engineering applications of geology. There is 
presently need for only one Ph.D. program in Geology and 
tMs should be at Montana State University. 

P. Other Pfofeflsional Fields : With the exceptions as 
noted above (Teacher education and the spedallaed pro- 
fessionp-l fields at the School of Mines), training in the 
professions shall be the exclusive responsibility of the 
two complex multi-purpose institutions. With respect to 
the responsibilities of these tuo institutions for pro- 
fessional training differentiation of function will be 
maintained. 

THE BASIC CURRICUU PROGRAM 

Recognizing the differential functions of the institutions 
of the University of Montana System it is essential to 
maintain an effective plan to facilitate transfer of 
students from one unit to another. The Basic Curriculum 
program provides this means whereby lower division in- 
structional opportunities at the smaller and more regional 
units can be transferred to the complex units and be 
utilized to meet giaiuation requirements. The concept is 
sound Slid should be ^irbher strengthened and developed to 
realize the full pot.antial of coordinated basic curricula 
with four-year major programs in the liberal arts, the 
sciences^ and the professions. 

PilOBLEM AREAS 

Since there are certain academic programs that remain to 
be resolved, a separate memorandum will ba submitted to 
the committees of the Board. 
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In Buinmary it is recoznmended: that the State Board of 
Education, ex officio Regents of the University of Montana, in 
order to assur«^ a nore equitable and \miforin ir.TpIementation of 
policies regarding waivers of incidental and registration fees 
for selected students, limit the number of such vaivors at any 
unit to an amount not to exceed six percent (6%) of the net 
enrollment for November 1st of the applicable year as projected 
by the Office of the Executive Secretary. The following programs 
of fee waiver are excluded from these limitations: (l) High 
School Honor Scholarsliips, (2) Prize Scholarships, (3) Indian 
Scholarships, U) Custodial Scholarships, (5) V.'ar Orphans' 
Scholarships, (6) Triplets, (7) Staff and Graduate Assistants, 
(G) War Veterans. (Approved by the Board August 13, 1962, 
Item 183-005.) 

That further study be given to limitations on fee 
MBdwrsof non-resident students and to a more uniform definition 
and interpretation of "non-resident student" for fee purposes. 

That st^f members be treated uniformly by all units in 
the natter of fee waivers. 

That consideration be given to a means of regularly re- 
porting fee waivers cr programtt that will show their 
effect upon instil^utional income and expense. 

faculty Load . 

Consolidated Table III shows the time devoted by full time faculty 
to various functions. These data give added insight to the 
differential functions of the units comprising the state system 
of higher education, and support planning goals concerning faculty 
work loads. In terms of faculty time, organized and sponsored 
research is centered at the con?)lex (MSU, MSG) and technological 
(MSH) institutions as is responsibility for departmental research. 
The teaching function is emphasized at the remaining thiee. This 
is in keeping with the distinctive functions of each. Recognizing, 
as have studies over the past decade, that reser-rch respcnsibilitios 
can be fulfilled only by reduction of teaching load, the following 
planning goals in terne of ratio of full time equivalent studentrf 
to full time equivalent faculty appear appropriata in planning thu 
future of the MontaiA State institutions and ia raccgnizing their 
differential funct'ons: ^EU, MSG, MSM 15.5sl C+hio includes 
graduate as si s tan!; • who teach) j WMCE and EMGE 20:1; and NMC 18. 5»?- 
(recognizing adji'SwPsnts due to the vocational technical program). 
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Appendix J 



THE SURVEY STAFF'S RECOMMENDATIONS 
AND SOME OF THEIR MAJOR IMPUCATIONS 



A survey report, if it is to be genuinely helpful as a source of guidance for future action, 
must set forth some proposals for action or at least for serious consideration. These rec- 
ommendations are really the *Vay dirt'* of the entire survey effort, for they help •^o answer 
the question of '*So what?" In formulating their survey recommendations, the members of 
the Montana Survey Staff attempted to exemplify Survey Principle 19 in Chapter 1. which 
states: 

The recommendations of the survey staff include sufficient detail 
to serve as an adequate guide to future action but not so much detail as 
to deprive responsible people of their rights and responsibilities in 
carrying the proposed plan forward* 

This chapter serves, as did the immediately preceding chapter, a kind of summarizing 
and synthesizing function. Chapter 7 focused on what is and what has been . The focus of 
Chapter 8 is on what should be. Chapte- 8 closes with some of the major implications and 
possible outcomes of the recommendations. 

The recommendations which follow have ^he ur.inimous approval of the 10- member Sur- 
vey SUff, eight of whom are national authorities ia their respective fields of vocational- 
technical education. The two other members are nationally recognized in the field of survey 
work. Their wcrk has included eight special surveys of voc:*tional-technical education, in- 
cluding three on a statewide basis (Maine, Oregon. Souta Carolina). Whether the educational, 
economic, and political leadership of Montana gives serious consideration to these recom- 
mendations is of far greater significance and value to Montana and its youth than it is to the 
Survey SUff. either collectively or individually. 



The Recommended MASTER PLAN for Montana 

Concerning the major , or basic, components (e lements ) of public assisted educational 
efforts in Montana , IT IS RECOMMENDED: 

1. That the three following major components^ constitu*:e Montana's Statewide syst^im 
of public educational effort: 



*Prepared by the 10 members of the Montana Survey SUff. The recommendations in 
Chapter 8 differ somewhat in arrangement and content from those presented by the Survey 
Staff to the State Board of Education at a meeting on February 11, 1968. That written re- 
port was titled Part U of the Preliminary report of the Survey Staff . 

^See Figure 10 on the following page. 
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Support 

Much State money; some 
Federal money; student 
tuition and feea, 
NO local money 



HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
COMPONENT 

Collegiate type 
programs 



Attendance and Completio n 

4-7 years attendance, 
diploma plus degree 
(baccalaureate, 
professional, graduate) 



Some State money; 
much Federal money; 
student fees; some 
local money; 
NO tuition 



POST- SECONDARY 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION COMPONENT 

Vocational te c hnical 
school type programs 



1^3 years attendance; 
certificates and 
Associate degrees 
as appropriate 



PUBUC SCHOOLS 
COMPONENTS 



Grades K- 12 



Ages 5-18 



Much local 
money; some 
State -Federal 

money; NO 
tuiUon 



Elementary and Secondary 
type programs (including some 
planned vocational emphases and programs) 



10«»12 years 
attendance; 
diploma but 
no degree 



(This diagram is not presented as a true ''educational ladder, '* nor is the 
size of each segment of the triangle meant to imply the size of the pro- 
gram as regards the number of institutions or the number ot* students in 
that component. ) 



Figure 10. The recommended pattern of Montana public education 
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(a) The component often referred to as ''the public schools" (K-12), serving 
basically the span of compulsory ages (7-16 by Montana law) and having 
general education as its first and primary instructional purpose but with 
provision also for exploratory* prevocational, and vocational emphases in 
the program of instruction; and except as hereinafter recommended* to be 
organized, administevedp an<l financed as is currently being done 

(b) The component ( new ) of post* secondary vocational-technical education, 
having as its primary instructional purpose the development of skilled 
craftsmen, technicians, and semiprofessional personnel, but with provi- 
sion for occupational preparation for anyone desiring such preparation 
(high school graduates, dropouts, and adults); and to be organised, ad- 
ministered, and financed as hereinafter recommended 

(c) The component of higher education, having as its primary instructional 
purpose the provision of programs leading to bacc^«Iaureate, professional, 
and graduate degrees; and except as hereinafter recommended, to be orga- 
nized, administered, and financed as is currently being done 

2, That the State's leadership (educational, economic, and political) move systemati- 
cally, through its established channels (Legislative Assembly, various boards and 
commissions, etc*) to support, with as much equity as possible, the three com- 
ponents; and that, in so doing, the leaders attempt to maintain as clear a distinction 
as possible among the three components with respect to such things as purposes, 
programs, organization, administration, staffing, and financing. 

3. That the desire of State leadership for a coordinated and interrelated system of 
components motivate the leaders to avoid falling into the trap of (a) trying to create 
any type of educational institution which seems to be able ''to do all things for all 
people,'' (b) attempting to "keep all vested interests happy," or (c) putting political 
expediency ahead of basic social, economic, and educational needs* 

4* That, while life may indeed seem to be a series of compromises, compromise 
solutions be avoided which in any way jeopardize the distinctive discreteness of 
the three components recommended* 

Concerning the elementary portion (K-b) of the public schools component , IT IS 
RECOMMENDED: 

1. That in the elementary schools the primary emphasis continue to be on the funda- 
mentals represented by the three R*s and on the supplementary purposes generally 
accepted throughout our nation as appropriate for children in kindergarten through 
grade 6* 

2. That, in addition to the "fundamentals" of elementary education, there be added 
consciously an emphasis on the beginnings of knowledge about and an understanding 
of the world of work (occupations); the dignity of work; human relations among 
people living and working together; the place of food, clothing, and housing in our 
and others' cul^res; and the conservation of natural resources* 

3. That, in giving maximum meaning and cnccess to the above recommendation, the 
philosophy of guidance for elementary school ages be exemplified in the elementary 
schools through knowledgeable teachers, counselors, and school principals* 

4* That, starting in kindergarten or grade 1, pupils be introduced, through planned 
programs, to experiences of an exploratory manipulative type, involving at first the 
use of the large muscles, and in succeeding grades the increasing use of the smalle 
(more difficult to control) muscles; and that utilization be made of the types of activ 
ity such as those listed on pages 45-46 of Chapter 1« 
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Concerning the junior high school grades (7*9) the public schools component , IT IS 
RECOMMENDpD:^ 

1. That the exploratory manipulative experiences systematically provided in Under- 
garten through grade 6 be continued* with increasing refinements and with growing 
prevocational emphases in the junior high school grades (7-9); and that these ex- 
ploratory manipulative experiences be accompanied by reading, discussion, and use 
of audio*visv"^ aids to provide a growing understanding of the world of work (occu- 
pations) and tL^ ether occupational aspects introduced at th<^ elementary school level. 

2* That pupils of junior high or middle school age, through the personal encouragement 
and help of understanding teachers and sophisticated counselors, be encouraged and 
assisted in developing an increasing and realistic awareness of their own aptitudes, 
abilities special dexterities, and other personal attributes; and that they begin to 
focus on possible future occupational plans and the potential means for fulfilling 
such plans* 

3. That the exploratory emphasis in this type of school not be limited to experiences 
involving a reasonably large amount of manipulation but be extended also to organized 
exploratory experiences in mathematics, science, art, music, language, and sports. 

4. That the organisational lotkstep of the school year or the school semester be broken 
to provide exploratory course opportunities for shorter periods of time; for example, 
12 weeks instead of a full semester or a full school year* 

Concerning the senior high school grades (10-12) of the public schools component, IT IS 
RECOMMENDED: 

1* That the exploratory emphasis started in the elementary schools and continued 

through grades 7-9 be extendeJHn grades 10-12 on a planned basis, with increasing 
use of vocational guidanc^ (and testing) and with a definite trend toward the vocational 
or occupational emphasis for possible job entry. 

2* That in any given school district the prevocational and vocational programs o( the 
senior high school grades (10-12) be established only after careful local study of the 
high school pupil population (number, type, and interests), the availability in thfc 
community of possible occupational experience arrangements for Cooperative voca- 
tional programs, the possibility of placement after high school graduation* atnd other 
relevant factors* 

3* That in ihe making of the local studies, use be made of the published materials (i*orf. 
the State's Division of Guidance (or Pupil Personnel) Services; that use be triade of 
professional consultation from vocational-technical education authorities in the Un:t« 
of higher education and the State Department of Public Instruction; and that utilizAt.v 
be made of lay consultation from the local community* 

Concerning the (NEW) post- secondary vocational - technical education component ojl^ 
Staters educational efforts , IT IS RECOMMENDED: 

1. That the Legislative Assembly by statutory action divide the State into five dia^tX' • 
or administrative units, (covering collectively the entire 56 counties) for post' 
secondary vocational-technical education, with the boundaries of the five di^tn^ ' 
delineated as shown in Figure 11*^ 



The recommendations for junior high or middle schools and senior high schools 
limited to aspects of exploratory, prevocational, or vocational education. 

^Seo the APPENDIX for tables of comparative data about these five districts. 



erIc 
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2* That statutory provision be made requiring that in each district a Vocational* 
Technical District Board of Education be established in accordance with at least 
the following characteristics: 

(a) Each board will consist of nine members to be elected at large on a non- 
partisan ballot, each member to serve three-year termsi with three members 
being elected every three years, and eligible for re«* election. 

(b) Not more than one member may be elected from any given county, and in a 
District with more than nine counties a plan of rotation should be worked out 
so that each county in turn will at a given time have an elected representative 
on the Board* 

(c) The boards for vocational-technical districts will have the same financial 
powers regarding taxes and bond issues as those given to the boards of 
trustees of local school districts. 

(d) Each District Board will select annually from its membership a President 
(Chairman), Vice President (Vice Chairman), and Clerk« Treasurer. 

3* That each District Board for Vocational** Technical Education be empowered and 
urged to establish a« soon as possible a vocational-technical education Center, an*! 
that in its establishment the Board observe the following factors or criteria for 
location: 

(a) Located at or near a large urban center of population, usually the largest one 
within the District, and one having reasonable population growth experience mnti 
prospects for future population and economic growth 

(b) Located in. urban areas having industry and business, especially diversified ai 
to type 

(c) Located centrally with primary regard to geography and especially to driving 
time 

(d) Located where there is evidence of demonstrated interest in vocational* 
technical education 

(e) Located so as to have reasonable access by main highways 

4. That the five District Boards for Vocational- Technical Education establish their 
respective Centers as follows and in the order indicated: District B at Grei^i KaKi. 
District C at Billings, District E at Missoula, District D at Helena, and Distrtci A 
at Miles City; and that every financial effort be made to establish all of them 
little lapse of time as possible, 

5. That each District Board for Vocational- Technical Education, in selecting the $\< 
cific site for its post-secondary Center for Vocational- Technical Education^ fnl-.t* 
the assistance of the Division*^ of Vocational-Technical Education in the State tv- 
partment of Public Instruction and other consttltative assistance as it deems nr^ 
sary aixl desirable. 



^Divisional sUtus for vocational- technical education in the State Department of PubU* 
Instruction is recommended later in this chapter. 
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6. That District Boards, in establishing their respective Centers, build new physical 
facilities unless adequate (modern and well-equipped) facilities can be leased or 
bought from other school districts or other govcrnnaental units; but that the use ol 
antiquatedi unsafe (often abandoned) structures be avoided. 

7. That the Centers be considered as both commuting and residential (dormitory) 
institutions* 

8. That in providing student housing at the Centers, the District Boards give consider- 
ation to the use of revenue bonds if such are legal or can be made legal under 
Montana's finance laws. 

9. That with regard to financing, the cost of capital improvements (buildings, site, 
equipment) be borne on a 50-50 basis - 50 per cent by the vocational- technical 
District and 50 per cent by combined State and Federal funds; and that the operating 
costs be borne as follows: one-third by the vocational- technical district, one-third 
by State funds, and one -third by Federal funds. 

10. That a voted minimum school levy be required in each of the five vocational- 
technical education districts in order to qualify for Sute and/or Federal funds, 
that the minimum levy be kept low, and that the nunimum be uniform among the 
five districts. 

11. That there be no tuition charge for attending the Centers, but that a uniform system 
of student fees be established by the SUte Board for Vocational- Technical Education. 

12. That the vocational- technical Centers operate through the State Department of PubUc 
Instruction under the supervision of the Divisiop^ of Vocational- Technical Education 
al)d be open to anyone not enrolled full time in any other type of school. , 

13. That the Centers operate on a calendar of four three-month quarters, with approxi- 
mately one week of 'Vacation'* between each two consecutive quarters; but that a 
student's attendance for all four quarters of a school or calendar year be optional 
with the student. 

14. That the District Board select for its Center for vocational- technical education a 
chief executive officer (administrator) to be known as the Director, who shall be a 
person with interest and experience in vocational-technical education and with 
preparation for and experience in general school administration. 

15. That the Director then select and recommend to the District Board for appointment 
additional staff (professional, paraprofessional, office, custodial, and maintenance) 
as the need indicates and the budget permits, and that the professional staff be 
eligible for membership in the Montana Vocational Association and the Montana 
Education Association and its appropriate affiliates. 

16. That the staff of the Centers serve as resource personnel (consultative) for (a) 
assisting local high schools with their exploratory, prevocational, and/or vocational 
progr'ams, (b) helping with any local adult education programs having a direct occu- 
pational (vocational) emphasis, and (c) assisting with work programs for unskilled 
occupations for less able pupils. 

1 
! 



*Di visional sUtus for vocational- technical education is later recommended in this 
chapter. 
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!?• That the Centers provide appropriate programs for the preparation of skilled and 
technical workers for job entry, for upgrading in their occupations those already 
employed, and for the retraining of those whose occupations are becoming obsolete, 
that these programs provide appropriate courses for the preparation of semipro* 
fessional, or paraprofessional, personnel; and that occupational programs be 
available for other groups desiring vocational preparation* 

18, That for the completion of semiprofessional (paraprofessional) programs of at 
least two years in length, appropriate Associate degrees be grantedi and that for 
other programs appropriate certificates of completion be granted* 

19* That each Center District Board, in determining from the several possible offer* 
ings its own instructional program, base its decisions on a careful study of student 
needs, employment opportunities, and other relevant factors; and that, in so doing, 
the Board enlist the help of State and other personnel who are authorities in post* 
secondary vocational- technical programs* 

20, That the vocational- technical education Centers provide a variety of appropriate 
clubs and other extracurricular activities, including intramural sports^ but that 
inter scholastic athletic competition be forbidden* 

21* That the establishing of programs in the various Centers be under the general 
supervision and approval of the State Board for Vocational- Technical Education, 
assisted by the Director of Vocational- Technical Education and his professional 
staff, in order to minimize unnecessary duplication of offerings and to provide for 
some allocation of specialties in those course areas where need does not warrant 
offerings in more than one Center, 

22* That the State Board for Vocational Ec^ucation, with the assistance of the Assistant 
Executive Officer^ for vocational<ttechnlcal education develop a plan whereby stu« 
dents from a given district«may attend a Center in another when the district of 
residence does not provide the desired vocational-technical program* 

23, That the State Board of Education not grant to any additional local school district* 
"area" designation in the meaning currently applicable in Montanai and that the 
designations now being applied to two local districts be withdrawn in favor of the 
recommended new post- secondary Centers for Vocational- Technical Education* 

Concerning the higher education com pone nt of the State's educational efforts, IT IS 
RECOMMENDED: 

1* That the State Constitution be amended to permit the creation of a new Board ot 
Higher Education to serve as the major (State-level) policy-making body for the 
Montana System of Highei Education, ^ and that such a Board then be created by 
statute* 



^It is later recommended in this chapter that the Director of Vocational- Technical 
Education serve also as the Assistant Executive Officer to meet with the State Board 
Vocational Education, 

^ The Survey Staff proposes this term in lieu of "Montana University System" sin* ** 
two of the institutions are universities (a collection of colleges and/or schools), bui ail * 
institutions are institutions of higher education. 
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2 That the Bcxard of Higher Education consist ct nine members to be appoinlea by the 

* Governor, with the advice and consent of the Senate and with no ex officjo memher- 
•hip; and that the members serve overlapping terms of nine years and not be eh^,).;.- 
for reappointment. 

• 5 That the members of the Board of Higher Education be representative ot the State 

* aeoftraphically. that no more than five members be from the same political paru. 
and that the members be representative of the industries, businesses, and protc.. 
•ions in the State. 

4. That the Board select from its membership to serve one-year terms a President 
(Chairman), Vice President (Vice Chairman), and Secretary. 

5 That the work of any State institution offering programs designed specificaUy to lead 
to a baccalaureate, professional, or graduate degree come within the legal purview 
of the State Board of Higher Education. 

6 That teacher education for the vocational-technical areas. In so far as possible in 
terms of commitments already made by the State Board of Education, be concen- 
trated at Montana State University where much of it is currenUy. 

7 That ap6roval be given to a well-designed and well-staffed program at Montana State 
Umversityl leaning to a Master of Education degree for administrators of program, 
of vocatioi^l-technical education. 

8. That increasing attention be given by teacher educators in the vocational- technical 
areas to the inservlce education of vocational- tec hrucal teachers. 

r.n.>rniny the general improvement of vocational-: technical education U Montana, IT 
IS RECOMMENDED: 

1 That the State Board of Education continue to serve also as the State Board for 
Vocational- Technical Education, but that the State Constitution and Sute laws be 
•mended to create or permit the changes recommended below. 

2 That the State Board of Education consist of three members elected by popular vote 
on a nonpartisan ballot from each of the five iistrlcts for vocational-technical educa- 
tion that these 15 members be elected for overlapping terms o£ five years, and that 
they be eligible for re-election. 

That it be recognlxed that concurrent membership on the State Board of Education 
and on either recommended district board, for v-ational- technical educ^^^^ 
or the exi.ting local boards of .chool tru.tecs constitutes a conflict of Interest, and 
that .uch concurrent membership be deemed unlawful. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



That the professional qualifications of the State Superintendent of Public 
be ra .ed. that he be appointed by the State Board of Education to .erve a. it. chief 
^ecutlve offU:er, and that all other profe.sional personnel of the State Department 
ori^bUc instrucllon be appointed by the State Board of Education upon the recom- 
mendation of the State Superintendent. 

That the State' Department of Public Instruction be so organized a. to give dwUl^nal. 
•tatu. to vocational-technical education: that the Director of Vocational- Technical 
JLu^^lonTe a..Uned the additional role of As.l.tant Executive Officer for Vocational - 
Schn ai Edubatlon and. as such, meet regularly with the State Board for Vocational- 
hni a Education; that the Director of the Division of General Education be a ssi nod 
iie additional- role of Assistant Executive Officer for General Education and. a. such. 
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meat with the State Board of Education; and that the implementation of this recom- 
mendation be made at the earliest feasible time, 

6, That the State Board for Vocational- Technical Education have full responsibility i ,f 
vocational- technical education programs in all public schools other than units oi the 
System of Kifjher Education, and that there it have a joint responsibility with the 
recommended Board of Higher Education, 

?• That increasing responsibility be given to the Director of Vocational- Technical E<J* 
ucation and the heads of the various vocational services in his Division in the de- 
termination of budgets and the allocations of monies for vocational expenditures, 
and that the Director and his staff then be held responsible for the administration 
of this fiscal responsibility under the general supervision of the Office of the Suptt^ 
intendent of Public Instruction* 

8, That the plan of State reimbursement for vocational- technical education to local 
school districts having approved programs under State jurisdiction and to the 
vocational- technical teacher education in public higher education be on a 50 per 
cent basis, 

9. That a more liberal policy of providing travel funds for out-of-State professional 
travel be established and implemented, 

10. That the Research Coordinating Unit become a definite subunit of the Division of 
Vocational-Technical Education, responsible to th^ Division Director, 

11. That all of the vocational- technical services located in the State Department of 
Public Instruction make a combined effort to improve communication among them- 
selves, with the lay and professional field, and with other divisions or component* 
within the State Department of Piiblio Instruction; and that In order to improve 
communication, cooperation, and coordination among themselves, all of the vario--i 
vocational- technical services and their Director be housed In offices In reasonatU 
proximity to one another* 

12. iMt the State professional staff for vocational-technical education begin at once t4» 
hold regular and separate staff meetings chaired by the Director of Vocational- 
Technical Education to discuss problems peculiar to their programs and to plan Ivf 
Improvements of their several services* 

13. That within the SUte Department of Public Instruction the components of gertlii^Al 
education and vocational- technical education cooperate closely as professional! 
when there appears to be muUl benefit, but that neither be subsumed orgahiratti • • 
wise under the other sinc^ their basic purposes are diverse. 

14. That the endorsement requirenients necessary for the certification of teachers r 
the various vocational- technical services be cooperatively developed and then set 
forth as explicitly as possible In the State certification brochure. 

15. That the practice of having a State Advisory Council be continued, but that, 
that It be more representative of the occupational Interests of the State, it» »• ^ 
ship be Increased to at least 11; that one of Its major assignments be that i J 
Ing out problems and needs as related to Montana^ economy and propojiiu* • 
solutions to the SUte Board for Vocational- Technical Education; that it nu* t 
least quarterly; and hat the Director of Vocational- Technical Education al -^ • 
with It In his role as Assistant Executive Officer for Vocational- Technical : 

lb. That the State professional leadership responsible for the growth and ltnpru%c 
of vocational-technical education capltall^.e on the demonstrated Interests oi ^ 
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state's news media for increased communication regarding the needs for such 
growth and improvement. 

17 That adult education programs with a definite vocational (occupational) emphasis 
come under the general purview of the Division of Vocational- Technical Education, 
and that adult education with a definite general educaUon emphasis come under the 
purview of general education in the State Department of Public Instruction. 

18 That the working relationship between the professional staff of the Division of 
Vocational- Technical Education and the teacher educators in the vocational- technical 
areas be really functional and on an organised basis. 

19 That cooperative efforts be made by the State Department of PubUc Instruction, in- 
cluding the Division of Vocational- Technical Education, to provide a more systenx- 
atic plan of communication to the professional field regarding such things as poUcies. 
guldeUnes, criteria, standards, personnel, programs, educational finance-, educa- 
tional needs, and educational plans. 

20. That a moratorium^ on the establishment of community (or junior) colleges be de- 
clared until the State has decided definitely on its basic approach to meeting the 
needs for post-secondary vocational -technical education, and that then the SUte 
Board of Education determine the role of the existing community coUeges in the 
State's public educational effort. 

21. That gre-\ter and better use be made of lay advisory committees in all areas of 
vocational-technical education at the State, regional, and local levels. 

22. That efforts be made to accelerate the slow progress in Montana of the reorganisa- 
tion of school districts and the consolidation of school centers in order to provide 
larger attendance centers, particularly at the high school level, which, in turn, 
wiU make more feasible the establishment and operation of successful and econom- 
ical programs of prevocational and vocatlpnal education. 

« 

Recommendations about the Various Vocational Services 

Concerning MonUna's program of vocational education in agriculture , IT IS 
RECOMMENDED: 

1. That the staff for the vocational agriculture services of the State office be increased 
to provide at least two full-time persons (a supervisor and an assistant) who shall 
be qualified by training and experience to give the currentiy needed State leadership 
and who shall have no substantial duties outside vocational education in agriculture. 

2. That a Sute Advisory CommiUee representative of the agricultural Interests of the 
State be appointed and used for the Statewide program of vocational education in 
agriculture, and that each local program be required to have a functional local ad- 
visory committee. 

3. That the State staff in vocational education in agriculture develop objective criteria, 
or standards, for determining (a) in what schools the establishment of new depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture is justified and (b) in what schools there is justifi- 
cation for the continuation of reimbursed departments of vocational agriculture. 



®Hardly needed in view of the establishment of only three such institutions in approxi- 
mately three decades (since 1939). 
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4. That the State staff establish writtc ' P^^'^'^"'' ""'\];ZV"' 

type of vocational agriculture progr. • -''^ that rewn.,..rHc.ment be provided ur... 



lo those school districts meeting th^^*" 



vandards. 



5, That consideration he given by the - ^•t^^/° » P"^"'^ "^^"1"^ "^l 

agriculture needs of small high sch..- >• ^^'^^ Zl lr ^ ^ P'"'^'*- 

7 ^. u -J . the resourri?» of two or more school 

of cooperative or shared services if- * " ; . ,,^-,u ^. 

^. . . . 1 . u J ^ ^1 for the benefit t>f ^'^^ch participating 

districts would be combined and util.^-'-'' * 

district, 

L Tx. . 4 uv u * / V t/' school program of vocational agriculture uf 

b. That the estabbshment of any new r " ; « i i .n.i/or ^tat* u 

. . .^:.<n« with Fedcr.iJ .jn<i/or dtate funds be 

the continued support of existing pro;/ .-^ P» ^^'^ * -i«ricultnrAi V 

J 1 A. u / . '#:nbive prot;r;un of agricultural education 

justified only on the basis of a com;-' ' . . . u i ../.i ^nri o..# u . 

\ . . , 1 u . > /#-s of both high nchooX and out-rf- school 

designed to serve occupational obj*^^' ^ ^ 

youth and adults* 

4 fVi» StAt# siiTir r viHory staff and the State 

7. That further and continuing attentior. '-^ \ \urnent of -h- <:^Jf^ 

^ . . . w • vision and improvemeni ot vbe State voca* 

teacher training staff be given to th'- ^..oUaHr in Uok* «r • . 

^. , w 1 I/, *-nsure that it is rcaUsUc in Ught of actual 

tional agriculture curriculum guid': ' ' , ^ . rnltm-ai r%o^..^.* 

, , . . ^ . <„j emDlovmcnt in aK"Cuuurai occupatior.t. 

and anticipated opportunities for '-^ ijmpioymi.iiv 

. . 1 offering vocntion.'il agriculture indevcK* • 

8. That the State staff aid each high nt ottering vocaw * aartrt.itt.r! V 

. ^ ^ w ,,,eet the need H of both ine agriculture it«.#:< • 

ing sufficient Qexibility of prograrr. rneei. n^v ^..^..^tion tK* • i . 

* ' * . . fi/*f. hiah fichuol i*riinuaiion ana the student 

who will go immediately into farnii";^ "^^^^ \^ ^ronHmrv ^.n*-. 

, . , ,1 tr^ininff in a nowt^'bcconaary center or in 4 

who will pursue further education ^J"'' training m « 1 

four- year college* 




.1 ^fsktA teacher training staffs be given to < 
.0. Th.. ....ntton o£ S,.« ,f„7^::;J",„„„,h.ni„g .,ricj!.ur.l 

grading and enhancing classroom t^'»< '""b *^ 
libraries of local departments, 

I he set uD to study problems pertinent to tKt 

1 1. That a continuing program of .^^w^/^ ^nd to establish criteria necdrd 
success of the program of vocation.1l .iKf^culture ano 

for evaluating all phases of the proK' 

I ...rl careful aonraisal of the need for post*Ki# 

12. That the State staff m;;ke a thorourJ. ' '^^^^^'^^^ and content of courses, thr 
school education in agriculture, i." I"" "8 and anticipated demand l^f 
requirement, for facilities and -y;;;;;;'';;*;^^*!:" „,tructional personnel, loc... 



highly trained or speciahzed work . r';.^^^^^^^^^^^ rcc ruitment of students, co.f. 
and other information pertinent l(» 



°^':i::l^.'^l!^:T!:^:^Z .'i^'" cHUbUshmLnroV ..,ricultur.l course- 

.-i, iiUiirni . .liu .liion be expanded to u 
13. That the teacher training progr;.... .'t'.ruulturaJ clu* ^^_k 



Ihat the teacner training progr.. . • ,^ ,,,,,.,, vu c phase, that it pr- • • 
a minor in Agriculture Busine.. ' J,,, „Mt ...service teacher ua. 

a stronger emphasis in agnc..ll..r..i teachers uf 

be extended to a follow-up prour..«" "' ^^'^^ 



ip prog 

vocational agriculture. 



.1 Montani S(.it«' University be rein.l'.!- 
14. That teacher education in agricuM"" . thr preservice and • 

the SUte Board of Education on I" "- ^" , ' ii!,lture 

training rendered to the State's P'-K'""* °^ ^^'^^l'"""' 
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15« That steps be t^.ken to secure greater State financial support for vocational agri- 
culture to provide 50 per cent State reimbursement for salaries on that portion of a 
local high school vocational agriculture teacher's time devoted exclusively to voca- 
tional agriculture, 

16» That the State staff implement a Statewide program of public information and public 
relations to publicize, inform, promote, and improve the. program of vocational 
agriculture in Montana* 

17. That the State staff give leadership to a plan of coordinated and cooperative effort 
to improve and maintain an effective Statewide program of vocational education in 
Agriculture through a coordinating council or other means of involving representa- 
tives of all major types of agriculture agencies, organizations, and groups of the 
State* 

18. That the instructional program of the junior high school or middle school provide 
for general agriculture, supplemented by some shop experience in industrial arts* 

19* That at the senior high school level the following be considered appropriate types 
of courses for developing a program of vocational agriculture: 

Livestock production (feeding, care and management, sanitation and 

disease control, marketing) 
Crop production (cultural practices, soil conservation, disease and 

insect control, marketing) 
Farm management (farm or ranch and home plan, land utilization and 

management, farm records and accounting, farm surveying and layout) 
Agricultural mechanics (farm machinery operation and maintenance, farm 

power - motors and engines, farm building and equipment construction) 

20* That each agriculture student in high school be required to participate in an agri- 
culture experience program of ''production, •* "supplementary practices, or ''farm 
business placement" during each year he is enrolled in high school vocational 
agriculture* 

21. That the following be considered appropriate as possible offerings in vocational 
agriculture for the new post- s .condary vocational-technical education Centers: 

Animal and poultry science technology 
Plant and soil science technology 
Ornamental horticulture 
Soil and water management 

Farm and ranch business organization and management 
Agriculture merchandising (buying, selling, servicing) 
. Marketing, processing, and distribution of agricultural commodities 
Milling and elevator industry (feed, seed, and grain) 
Farm power (generation, distributioi., utilization) 
Farm and ranch equipment (sales and servicing) 
Agriculture chemicals 

Agricultural cooperatives (organization and management) 
Production agriculture 

Heavy equipment maintenance, operation, repair and adjustment 
Other specialized courses relating to peculiar or special industries; 
e*^*t timber production and/or management 
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Concerning MonUna's program of education in vocational home economio, IT IS 
RCCOMMCNOED: 



1, That the excellent cooperative program planning of the State supervisors and teacher 
educators be continued and expanded to include the setting up of long-teim goals, 
that home economics teachers be included in this planning, and that all involved tak« 
part in evaluating each year's work in terms o£ the objectives, 

2, That the State. Super visors of Home Economics Education be commended for pub. 
lishing the bulletin, "Vocational Home Economics Education, .. Planning for Effec- 
tive Teaching, " in October, 1967, 

3, That the State supervisors publish a policy bulletin which would include such topics 
as standards for reimbursed programs (including guidelines for developing gainful 
employment programs at the various levels), reimbursement policies, a d other 
information which would be easily accessible for teachers and administrators to 
use in planning or evaluating local programs, 

4, That efforts be made to involve teachers in planning for annual SUte vocational con- 
ferences and/or area conferences as a means of developing leadership, and that 
"Show and Tell" sessions at these conferences provide an oppprtunity for teacher* 
to describe innovations and happenings in their departments so that these sessions 
might serve to stimulate other teachers to try promising practiced, 

5, That the graduate research program in home economics at Montana State University 
be strengthened by encouraging teachers working for Masters' degrees to write 
theses rather than to earn additional credits and write graduate papers, and that 
the SUte supervisors submit to the teacher educator and/or Director of the School 
of Home Economics suggestions for research studies that are needed in the field oi 
home economics education. 

i 

6, That an additional full-time teacher educator be hired for Montana State University 
so that additional time is made available for working on research with graduate 
students, for supervising student teachers and first-year graduates, and for direct- 
ing preservlce and inservice education activities, including the development of cur- 
Ticulum guides and other instructional materials for home economics teachers, 

7, That contracts be established by the State Board of Education :or the teacher educa- 
tion programs at both universities which would define the responsibilities of thi 
institution and of the State Department: and that periodic review i of each ot th« 
preservice and inservice education programs be made cooperatively by the State 
Supervisor of Home Economics, the teacher educator(s), and tne administrative 
head of the school or department of home economics. 

That, in addition to the effort currently being expended to initiate gainful employ- 
ment programs in home economics, education for homemaking continue to be ex- 
panded and strengthened, and that opportunities be found to include more boys in 
the program. 

That encouragement be given to schools to offer a course for senior boys and m'.* 
on Courts hip and Marriage; that such a course include preparation for marnftj:*-. 
the family in our democratic society, preparation for parenthood, family finaiiv' . 
and home management; and that, wherever possible, the. team approach to in- 
struction be followed. 

10. That, in order to stimulate the growth of a variety of adult education progran»> •••• 
homemaking educat on and for gainful employment, short summer workshops « • 
teachers and potential teachers of adult programs be estabUshed by the State 
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8. 



9. 



in cooperation with the teacher training institutions; that course outlines and lesson 
plans be dcvelope<l in a variety of areas for the purpose of making these available 
to teachers of adult classes; and th?t potential teachers for areas other vhan cloth- 
ing construction be especially recruited for training. 

Ih That the practice be continued of publishing reports of graduate workshops in home 
economics* 

12. That a program of teacher recruitment be expanded to include graduate home econ- 
omists rot currently working who might be encouraged to return to teaching after a 
concentrated summer workshop or through a planned program to meet certification 
requirements* 

13* That in schools where growing enrollments hi^ve limited the expansion of the home 
economics program within the assigned home economics laboratory facilities, home 
economics expand into other available classrooms for teaching units or courses in 
home economics which do not require a laboratory* 

14* That open-ended programs be provided which will enable students to move from an 
introductory occupational program at the high school level to a post-high school 
program or even into a four- year college program, and that occupational curricula 
lead to identifiable occupations so that when the student has finished he is ready for 
a job* 

15* That, if and when programs to train for gainful employment in the food service in- 
dustry are started, consideration be given to extending cooperative work experience 
into the summer months when opportunities for employment are greater due to the 
summer tourist industry* 

16* That, in communities where many mothers work, local schools survey the need to 
offer a training program for child- care aides; that preparatory and supplementary 
courses be available to adults in child-care services; and that programs to train 
persons as directors or assistants in licensed day-care centers be established at 
the post-secondary school level* 

17. That an introduction to the world of work unit be offered at the ninth grade level in 
homemaking classes to include opportunities for employment in occupations- related 
to the skills of home economics; that such a unit include opportunities for high 
school training, post- secondary or community college training, and careers re- 
quiring a college degree; and that career opportunities in home economics be an 
integral part of each home economics course taught* ^ 

18* That home economics education majors at the two universities which prepare teach- 
ers encourage these students to secure some work experience in occupations related 
to home economics in order that they will be better prepared to teach gainful em- 
ployment programs* 

19* That potential teachers or administrators of gainful employment programs have an 
opportunity to visit successful programs of a similar kind in Montana or in other 
states* 

20* That where strong general homemaking courses are established in grades 7, 8, and 
9, high schools offer some semester depth courses or special interest courses in 
areas such a«, but not limited to, the following: marriage and the family, housing 
and home furnishings, and consumer education; and that the State supervisory staff 
encourage the two universities offering home economics education programs to offer 
workshops for the development of curricula for semester courses of this type* 
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21. That in communities where a number of food establishments are located^ an arj.j. 
sory committee investigate opportunities for food service training prograrui a! 
levels, and that schools attempt to meet employment needs* 

22« That State Supervisors of Home Economics Education meet with the State super • 
visors of the other occupational areas to analyze ways in which home economic • 
could be coordinated with other vocational education services. 

23« That home economics education and distributive education consider ways in which 
they can cooperate in programs at the post- secondary school level «to train for 
clothing services, fashion merchandising, or fashion trades. 

24. That State Supervisors of Home Economics Education work with the State Super* 
visor of Health Occupations to analyze ways in which home economics can mai^t 4 
contribution to preparation for some of the health occupations through a team 
teaching effort in such health areas as home health aides, nurses' aides, dieticis 
assistants, and companions fc the elderly. 

25. That schools preparing persons for employment operate a placement agency and 
take major responsibility for placement of graduates. 

26. That the fine guidance presently being provided by the State supervisory staff to 1 
Montana Association of Future Homemakers be continued in order that the or^A* . 
zation may continue its work of helping youth develop leadership for good home 
community life. 

27. That advisory con^.rittees for occupations related to home economics be estabhir 
for each gainful employment program to study employment opportunities and tM 
recommend training programs at the different levels. 

28. That the State staff in home economics, in cooperation with the teacher educ^i^r* 
in this subject, develop And implement a program for the production of curric*.:. 
materials for the program. 

29. That encouragement be given to Montana State University to improve the physu*: 
facilities in the Department of Home Economics. 

30. That at the junior high school or middle school, pupils be introduced to all arc*i 
home economics at the seventh and eighth grade levels, with emphasis on the 
concerns of this age group such as (a) the growing up process, (b) getting alor-i: • 
others of all ages, and (c) responsibility as a member of a family; and thai at t-* 
ninth gfade level, pupils be introduced to homemaking and home economics re**- 
occupations, with special emphasis on personal development and family livinij. 

3h That at the senior high school level the following be considered as appropHiit«» t 
choose from in developing the home economics program for a given high schtA . 

Family relations Housing and home furnishings 

Child development Management of resources 

Foods and nutrition 

and 

Gainful employ wient related to home economics, including food services, 
clothing services, child-care services, housing and home furnishi 
services, and home and institutional services^ 



^For further Survey Staff approved offerings for high schools sec the Octoberi 
bulletin, ''Vocational Home Economics Planning for Effective Teaching, prepared 
Montana State Supervisors of Home Economics* 
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iZ. That the following be considered appropriate as possible offerings in the programs 
of home economics in the new post<* secondary vocational- technical education 
Centers: 

* Food service management (or supervision) 

School and institutional cooking 
'Catering 

Prekindergarten teaching or assisting with teaching 
Fashion trades (in cooperation with distributive education) 
Child- care training 
Assisting in day-care centers 

Assisting with home health problems (in cooperation with health services) 
Homemaker services 

Health services (a cluster in cooperation with health occupations) 
Clothing services (construction* alterations» and retailing) 

Concerning MonUna's program of distributive education » IT IS RECOMMENDED: 

1« That career preparatory distributive education programs remain in the high schools 
except where enrollments are too small to justify even a minimum program or 
where specialized preparation, such as food merchandising, would involve only a 
few students from each school; and that equivalent post- secondary career prepara* 
tory programs be instituted in addition to preparation for out-of-school youth and 
for adults who need full-time preparation for entry jobs in marketing. 

2« That a full- range program of midmanagement training for distributive and market- 
ing positions leading to an Associate degree be undertaken at no fewer than three 
major post-high school centers in the State* and that no program be esUblished 
without functioning advisory committees for each specialised curriculum option 
(field). 

3* That emphasis in the development of post- high school level curricula be placed 
especially on the marketing areas of specialization such asi for example, retail 
merchandising (including specialties by merchandise lines as needed); small busi- 
ness management; tourism, hotel, and restaurant management; insurance; and 
wholesaling. 

4* That steps be taken to develop a planned, coordinated, and comprehensive program 
of adult education which will provide for retraining and updating, will meet advance- 
ment needs, and will relate to all three levels: rank and file, midmanagement, and 
management. 

5« That in developing the comprehensive program of adult education the State staff in 
distributive education work vigorously with trade association groups in distribution 
and marketing to provide a continuing education program through articulated efforts 
of university units (continuing education divisions and schools of business admin- 
istration), adult education coordinators in post-secondary schools, and teacher- 
coordinators of distributive education in high schools; and that the program be 
carried on in a number of coordinated centers in the State, with whatever assist- 
ance can be given to smaller communities to meet local special needs* 

' 6« That a State advisory committee of businessmen, school administrators, and teach- 
ers be established to provide feedback as to the effectiveness of present program- 
ming, to serve as a communications vehicle and to assist in determining the direc- 
« tions for the development of distributive education in Montana at all levels; and that 

the committee be named and established at the personal direction of the State Direc- 
tor of Vocational-Technical Education. 
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7, That only one institution of higher education be designated to provide a full- range 
program of distributive teacher education so that quality and quantity can be main« 
tained and duplication of effort can be avoided* 

8, That experimental programs in distributive education be developed under the coop* 
erative leadership of State supervision and teacher education to determine the type 
of distributive education program best suited to the majority of Montana high 
schools (those in cities or areas of less than 10, 000 population and with 600-800 or 
under high school enrollment), and that controlled experimentation take place to 
determine the value of the project method of instruction in distributive education 
in such schools, 

9, That an intensive program be started to provide counselors with adequate under* 
standing of the nature of vocational instruction in distributive education and the need 
to provide education for only those students who need it, want it, and can demon- 
strate the capacity to profit from it, 

10, That all high school programs in distributive education be two years in length, with 
the grade 11 program being a prerequisite course devoted to developing an under- . 
standing of the principles of marketing, 

11, That steps be taken to ensure that all 'ributive education cooperative student- 
learners are enrolled in the control class taught by the teacher- coordinator, that 
students who are not placed in an occupational training station at the beginning of 
the school year are eliminated from distributive education cooperative related 
classes, and that every program has a functioning advisory committee, 

12, That every teacher-coordinator be provided no less than a half- hour per student 
per week for coordination time, or approximately one- ualf the school day for a 
program of 25 to 30 students, 

13, That emphasis continue on making the program of the Chapter of Distributive Edu* 
cation Clubs of America (DECA) an integral part of the instruction in every school 
program, 

14, That more State staff and teacher-educator time be devoted to consultation with 
local school personnel, on-site visitations, program promotion, and inservice 
education* 

1S« That high school distributive education programs be established in all communities 
of 10,000 or over, and that schools in the three largest Montana cities consider 
doubling their present programs* 

16, That the Statewide association of teachers and teacher-coordinators of distributive 
education be strengthened to promote professional advancement, the understanding 
of the goals of distributive education among school personnel and businessmen^ and 
cooperation with other fields of vocational education, 

17, That when post«*high school distributive programs are developed, assurance be gt^^- 
that students are provided appropriately related general education as well as oppor- 
tunity for adequate, directed occupational experience (internship) which will provi<:<* 
an in-depth experience aimed toward tlie midmanagement level and which will put 
theory to the test of practice. 

That Montana State University be given, upon submission of an appropriate plan, 
the authorization and appropriate resources (a) to develop a Master's Degree with 
specialization in Distributive Education and (b) to plan and operate an across^the* 
board leadership development program in vocational education in which distributive 
education is partner with other teacher education services in the vocational fields* 
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18, 



19. 



20. 



21. 



24. 



. J K- o^t »8id« for curriculum development research con- 

That earmarked resources be set ^""'^^^^^^^ p^ot schools and oper- 

tive education* 

That th- teacher education institution be provided resource, earmarked for initiating 
rre.?a'rcrprogram for the purpose of developing curriculum guides ana other 
instructional materials. 

That every effort be made by distributive education personnel to work closely with 
It^ n the eld oJhomemaking. agriculture, technical. ^'^'^ f'^^;'"^^,^, 
order to build curricula which cut across fields; for example, fashion merchandis- 
ing"gricuUur:i sales and service; industrial .ales; and credit, insurance, and 
banking* 

ZZ. Th.. wri„.„ guid.U«, ior program °° ^^^^^I'jJ'^^^^^ <,.. 

Vocational- Technical Education along with statements of policy regaraing 
velopment of the distributive education program. 

U« .l"uon" r r..;o« £or .h. d.«lopm.„. ol U,. .dul. .duc.tton program 
in this tubjcct field. 

11 i-^w^A AS an elective in jzrade IZ); and mai in g^r*uc ic* 
Jld:fb" a.rid? comtt'ed with . .wo-pf riod project Ubor..or, or cooper.Uv. 

occupational education. 
25 That in the new post- secondary vocational- technical Center, the following type, of 
co«i.e. be con.rdered appropriate for di.tributive education: 

(a) Two-year A..ociate degree curricula in: 

Retail merchandi.ing. including .pecialtie. as needed. '"^^ a. fashion 
merchandising, .upermarket merchandising, petroleum mercban 
di.ing. di.play, and ma.s merchandising 

Insurance 

Tovri.m (hotel and re.taurant management) 
industrial and agricultural marketing and '^-^1^^'^:;'::^^:,^ 
agricultural education and lndu.tr ial- technical education) 

Whole. aling management 
Profe.sional sale. 
Lumber merchandi.ing 
Credit and collections 

(b) For tho.e not having had high school distributive education: 

Career preparation (same as high school except condensed Into an 
intensive aO-hour-per-week schedule for one year), with an 
emphas7s upon individual specialties such as display or product lines 

(c) For anyone desiring them, short-term course, (three to six month.) for 
basic job. such a. sales clerk and cashier-checker 
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Concerning Montana^s program of office and business education» IT IS RECOMMENDED: 



!• That where sufficient numbers of pupils are available and adequate use of facilities 
can be made, secondary school programs of office education remain in the high 
school as an integral part of the program of the comprehensive high school, and that 
the high school program in office and business education be concentrated on clerical 
and St graphic preparation, 

2« That assigning high school pupils in office education to a separate vocational- 
technical facility for all or part of a school day be avoided, 

« 

i. That post- secondary vocational- technical schools offer semiprofessional curricula 
of Associate degree status, clerical and stenographic programs for out-of-school 
youth, and continuing education programs for adults* 

4, That a State staff position exclusively concerned with office and business education 
be created as soon as possible in the State Division of Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion in order to provide more leadership time for this important field; that initially 
this position be considered as separate and apart from the position of Supervisor of 
Distributive Education so that the two positions represent separate vocational ser- 
vices; and that later an Associate Supervisor be added to the office and business ed- 
ucation service for the supervision of nonvocational business education. 

5* That specific requirements for vocational certification and program operation for 
office education be developed and published by the State Department, and that the 
certification requirements emphasize the blending of professional preparation, occu* 
pational experience, and substantive content in business administration, 

6, That, regarding teacher education programs, at least two teacher training institu- 
tions be designated by thei State Board of Education for vocational office teacher edu- 
cation so that both quality and quantity standards can be maintained with a consequent 
minimum investment and the avoidance of unnecessary duplication of effort, 

7, That the following steps be encouraged to develop more effective office education 
programs in the high schools: 

(a) Re- evaluate tools of instruction, methods of instruction, and course offerings 
for extension and modification of programs to provide for genuine laboratory 
instruction and individual learning needs through cooperative education and 
senior block-time approaches, > 

(b) Initiate follow-up studies, community surveys, and a program of formal student 
placement for graduates, 

(c) Keep abreast of job requirements and occupational trends, 

(d) Increase local district's support of inservice programs, conferences, and work- 
shops to obtain a realistic philosophy concerning the department's general and 
vocational educational goals and to upgrade methods of instruction and instruc- 
tional materials, 

(e) Provide time and opportunity for teachers to assume leadership roK^ in extend- 
ing and modifying programs, 

(f ) Plan programs for other than the academically talented, 

(g) Schedule classes moi:e effectively to avoid conflicts and unavailability of neces- 
sary equipment and space, 
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8. That the State staff ana teacher educators, v.orking as a team, provide inin... I lately 
a scheduled series of one-day meetings at appropriate local or regional c» ni< » 
explain to school administrators, counselors, and others what constitutes 

school and post- secondary vocational office education and to present to thcf nuiae- 
lines for operating programs in this field. 

9. That State staff establish a business curriculum study program for the Stal«- Utrough 
which all or most high school districts would complete curriculum studies ov.-r a 
period of from three to five years, and that a community be required to compiei 
such a study within five years in order to quali.y for future reimbursement 
program. 

10. That the funding of the above study provide: 

(a) adequate consultation by teacher educators 

(b) a one-day workshop to train the local curriculum study leader from each 
community 

(c) some released time for the study leader and also provision for expert 
consultation by leaders in business education 

11. That immediate attention be given at State and local levels to developing a 
office education youth group program which will provide, as DECA does for " » 
tive education, leadership experiences and contribute markedly to the i"*''"' \ ° ' 
objectives and the development of career goals in office education; and that »l 
criterion of local program quality that a vocatiorfal office education program l«a 
functioning youth organization as part of the instructional program. 

12. That a major effort be made to improve office education in small rural »cho«»l8 by^ 
providing a series of intensive summer institutes in office education at leant 

four weeks long, and that teachers be eligible for a stipend to provide Uvinjt .-x- 
penses and tuition if they teach in schools in communities below 5, 000 popul.'Hon. 
(The teacher would pay her own tuition if she expected graduate credit.) 

13. That semlprofessional curricula of two- years in length and of Associate dc>'.»''C 
caUber be created in five major population centers; that these curricula inch^'e 
secretarial' administration, office management, technical accounting, and d.it.> 
processing; and that these school^ offer also curricula which prepare skillc<l 
clerical and stenographic employees. 

14. That the State staff take immediate steps to provide for the development a";';'^'^!'; 
bution of appropriate curriculum guides and instructional materials reUted 

and business education. 

15. That all cooperative programs be provided with coordination time of at least one- 
half hour per student per week, with a related class in which all cooperative i» 
ees enroll as a group, and with training stations outside school offices. 

16. That more teacher education time be devoted to research and field service. Includ- 
ing inservice education, program development, and consultation with local 
personnel* 

17. That immediate efforts be made to develop an adult education program whirli will 
provide for upgrading and advancement, for retraining, and for office manaK<"'» • 

18. That a SUte Advisory Committee be established for office education, and th.il local 
communities develop similar advisory committees. 
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19* That the equipping of office laboratories be given priority in rcimbureement poli- 
cies and be based on the policy that the laboratory be brought up to a minimum 
standard in one school year rather than by piecemeal acquisitions of instructional 
item^« 

20* That in the junior high school or middle school the offerings in business education 
consist of exploratory general business and personal typewriting. 

21. That in the senior high school the offerings considered appropriate for business 
education be general business, typewriting (one semester required for everyone), 
bookkeeping, and introduction to data processing; and that the offerings appropriate 
for vocational office education be as follows: 

(a) Stenographic (beginning shorthand, three-hour stenographic block or coopera- 
tive office education program with a related class) 

(b) Clerical (three-hour clerical block or cooperative office education program 
with a related class) 

(c) Data processing and bookkeeping (three-hour senior block) 

22. That for the new post- secondary vocational-technical Centers, the following types 
of courses be considered appropriate for office education: 

(a) Two-»year Associate degree curricula: 
Executive secretarial 

Stenographic (including medical and legal specialties) 

Office management 

Data processing progrttnnUng 

Banking 

Junior accounting 

(b) For those who have not had high school business or office education: 

Same program as suggested earlier for high schools except it would 
operate at the post- secondary on an intensive 30-hour-per-week 
basis for a total of one year 

(c) For anyone interested, special short-term courses could be offered 
for such occupations as key punch operator and office machine operator 

Concerning Montana's programs of trade and industrial education and technical education , 
IT IS RECOMMENDED: 

1. That hereafter trade and industrial education courses be offered in only the new 
post- secondary vocational-technical education Centers recommended as a part of 
Montana's Master Plan. 

2. That technical education programs funded in part from Federal vocational education 
funoi be hereafter concentrated in the new post- secondary vocational- technical 
Centers recommended earlier and be focused on the preparation of technicians in 
programs not exceed three years in length* 

3. That the State Department of Public Instruction make a concentrated effort to en- 
courage local boards of school trustees to develop new programs in industrial arts 
in the secondary schools and to expand existing programs ot this type in the 
secondary schools. 
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4. That the State Board of Education employ a State supervigor of Industrial Arts Edu- 
caUon, and that his work be coordinated with that of the State supervisors of trade 
and industrial and technical education. 

5. That the State Board of Education employ an Assistant State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education in order to help relieve the work load of the State supervisor. 

6. That the State supervisors of trade and industrial and technical education and the 
recommended State Supervisor of Industrial Arts Education be combined into one 
administrative unit as a part of the Division ofWocational- Technical Education. 

7. That all approved programs of trade and industrial and technical education be re- 
quired to operate with functioning advisory committees, and that continuous coor- 
dination between the Centers and the employers be maintained. 

8. That a Stotewide advisory committee on trade and industrial and technical education 
be appointed to advise the State supervisors in connection with the progressive de- 
velopment of these areas of education. 

9. That State and other supervisory personnel in trade and industrial and technical 
education cooperatively prepare and place into use student admission s;andards and 
selection procedures for all occupational classifications for which training is 
provided. 

10. That standards be developed and put into use by the State staff with regard to hous- 
ing, equipping, and block scheduling for programs of trade and industrial and 
technical education. 

11. That the State staff develop a brochure on'trade and industrial and technical educa- 
tion which will help school administrators, counselors, and other interested parties 
to understand clearly the purposes and objectives of these areas of education. 

12. That job qualifications and specifications be developed for all members of the State 
staff in trade and industrial and technical education, ouUining the duties, functions, 
responsibilities, and relationships for each position. 

13. That the State staff in trade and industrial and technical education encourage post- 
secondary Centers to adopt a shop equipment replacement program in order to pro- 
vide for the replacement of worn out and obsolete equipment at reasonable intervals. 

14. That the State begin immediately to prepare a five-year plan of activities for con- 
tinued development of trade and industrial and technical education. 

15. That a research committee be established, composed of State staff and vocational- 
technical school district personnel, and that this committee be responsible for ex- 
ploring, evaluating, and recommendinR research projects in trade and industrial 
and technical education which could be referred to the Research Coordinating Unit 
or to an appropriate teacher training institution for implemenUtion. 

16. That the State staff develop and implement a program for the production of instruc- 
tional materials for the trade and industrial and technical education programs. 

17. That a long-range program be developed by the State staff for the training of poten- 
tial leaders for trade and industrial and technical education. 

18. That Montana State University develop a graduate program leading to a Master's 
degree in vocational education. 
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19. That the State enter into an agreement with Northern Montana College concerning 
the training of teachers* full-time and part-timei for trade and industrial and tech* 
nical education and provide Federal vocational education funds to supplement State 
funds* 

20. That the Dean^ Vocational-Technical Division^ Northern Montana College be desi^* 
nated as the head State teacher trainer for trade and industrial and technical teacher 
education, and that for planning purposes he participate as a member of the staff of 
the State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education and the State Supervisor of 
Technical Education. 

21. That the State office supply the State teacher trainer with data concerning the pres* 
ent group of trade and industrial and technical education teachers^ and that such 
data be kept current. 

22. That the State supervisors of trade and industrial and technical education and the 
institution charged with the responsibility of training trade and industrial and tech* 
nical education teachers^ develop workshops or institutes (or other inservice pro- 
grams) which will enable teachers to keep abreast of the new developments in their 
teaching fields. 

23. That a brochure be developed describing completely the certification requirements 
for trade and industrial and technical education teachers. 

24. That the State staff continue their efforts to develop further Vocational Industrial 
Clubs of America (VICA) throughout Montana as a part of the vocational programs 
in trade and industrial and technical education. 

25. That those school districts which do not offer at public expense adult education 
courses to those needing supplementary trade training find some means of publicly 
supporting this type of training Either through the adult education tax levy or 
through some other publi<!ly supported source of funds. 

26. That all trade training programs offered in Centers for vocational* technical educa- 
tion be offered for a sufficient number of hours per day to assure mastery of skill 
and technical knowMdge in the shortest possible time. 

27. That aplacement^ follow-up^ and follow-through data system be developed for all 
trade and industrial and technical education courses and for all students; and that 
summaries of these data be published periodically. 

28. That the staff at Northern Montana College concerned with the training of trade and 
industrial and technical education teachers be expanded in order to provide realistic 
off-campus courses for teachers who need certification credit; and that the on- 
campus programs of teacher oducalion be expanded (possibly involving off-campus 
work-experience for skill development) in order to provide for a greater variety o( 
teachers in trade and industrial and technical education. 

29. That the State supply periodically summaries of the '^occupational demand" for all 
trade and industrial and technical occupations^ and that such data be supplied to ti.r 
vocational- technical education Centers. 

30. That trade and industrial and technical education teachers and teacher educator a» 
participate in national leadership and professional development seminar Si clinics, 
workshops^ conferences^ and other such meetings. 

31. That the State Department of Public Instruction^ when employing additional staff t • 
trade and industrial education^ give consideration to the employment of a person 
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qualified to develop further the training programs of health occupations as well as 
other programs for the training of girls and women who are planning to enter indus- 
trial employment* 

iZ. That the following be considered as appropriate courses from which to choose in 

developing programs of trade and industrial and technical education in the vocational- 
technical education Centers of the State, and that the program be developed for each 
Center on the basis of carefully conducted studies of occupational needs for the 
region to be served by the Center; 

Aircraft and airframe 

Aircraft engines 

Auto body and fender 

Auto mechanics 

Small engine repair 

Automotive technician (tester) 

Beauty operators (cosmetologists) 

Carpenters 

Commercial cooks 

Construction technicians 

Custodians (janitors) 

Dental assistants 

Draftsmen 

Electrical technician 

Electrician (various kinds) 

Electronic technician 

Engineering aides and technicians 

Firemen, Fire Department 

Hospital attendants (nurses' aides) 

Heavy equipment operation and repair 

Diesel mechanics 

Lithographers (printing, etc.) 

Industrial maintenance service and repair (variety of mechanics and repairmen) 

Farm machinery mechanic 

Refrigeration and air conditioning mechanic 

Medical assistants and related health occupations 

Practical nurses 

Office machines (mechanics and service) 
Heavy construction machinery operators 
Photographers 
Policemen 

Programmer (enginef ring and scientific) 
Pulp and paper manufacturing occupations 
R^dio and television repair and service 
Sheetmetal workers 
Welders 

Concerning Montana's program of vocational guidance and occupational information , IT 
IS RECOMMENDED: 

1* That the State staff clarify policies and prepare and distribute guidelines to school 
administrators, identifying program standards, criteria, reimbursement policies, 
and application procedures for assistance in vocational guidance; tnat such guide* 
lines show relationships between vocational education funding and financial assis* 
tance available through such other programs as NDEA and ESEA; and that such 
guidelines incorporate and expand the existing ''Policy Bulletin « Vocational 
Guidance* *' 
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Z. That consideration be given to the expenditure of increased vocational education 
funds for guidance services at the State level, to include the prepiration and publi- 
cation of handbooks and other vocational guidance aids for local school counselors, 
the planning and coordination of vocational guidance seminars for school counselors, 
and the conducting of studies and the collecting of information important to the on- 
going program* 

3. That an organised program be developed and initiated to collect, or prepare, and 
disseminate informational materials covering occupatronal and labor market infor* 
mation, training opportunities, and the availability and use of nonschool resources 
for occupational information and vocational guidance* 

4. That a study be initiated involving appropriate local administrators, counselor edu* 
cation personnel, and State staff to consider the revision of certification require** 
ments for school counselors to bring them more in line with established professional 
practice in surrounding states and the country and to provide more definite guide* 
lines to institutions preparing school counselors, 

5. That consideration be given to the revision of the Basic Standards for Accreditation 
of Montana High Schools to strengthen Standard III C. , Guidance and Counseling, in 
order to provide clear minimum standards and guidelines to school administrators 
for the development of adequate guidance services, 

6. That policy be established and steps taken to discourage the assignment of school 
personnel in the dual role of administrator and counselor, 

7. That appropriate steps be taken through conferences, consultation, and publication 
to encourage school administrators and counselors to give more attention to the 
vocational aspects of the school guidance program, including the provision of occu* 
pational and training information, vocational counseling, and services to Improve 
student and parent attitudes toward occupations and courses other than those for 
the college bound* 

8. That consideration be given to the support, on a demonstration or experimental 
basis, of oni or mare Mobile Vocational Guidance Units to provide scheduled guid- 
ance services in rural areas and concurrently to provide supervisory or consultative 
services to teacher-counselors In small rural schools, 

9# That formal Inservlce education services In vocational guidance be increased by 
organising for experienced counselors two- or three-week summer seminars which 
might well be run on a contract basis by existing counselor education Instltuttons, 
with funding and consulUtlve and resource help provided by the State, Including the 
travel and living expenses of trainees, 

10, That steps be Uken to Initiate an organized program of summer work experience 
for school counselors to provide them with greater undersUndlng of jobs open to 
high school and vocational program graduates, that such a program be Statewide in 
coverage, and that such a program have the backing and assistance of the State 
guidance staff, at least through the planning stages, 

11, That the State guidance staff wo/k with vocational education leaders and school 
counselors In the determination of criteria for admission to post-secondary scnool 
programs and In the development of selection procedures, guidelines, and informa- 
tional materials for use by counselors In schools which will be referring current 
students, recent graduates, or adult*^ for vocational or technical training, 

12, That, as area centers for vocational- technical education are developed, careful 
attention be given to prograinming and funding for adequate student personnel and 
guidance services, including such services as the following: 
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(a) Preparation of informational materials for the counselors of feeder schools 

(b) Consultation with high school counselors regarding the courses* requirements* 
and procedures of the vocatioaal-tcchnical education Centers 

(c) Provision of such student personnel services as admissions, testing, counsel^ 
ing, housing, financial aids, and placement 

(d) Research and survey activities such as the development of selection procedures, 
predictive studies, follow-up studies 

U. That the State Department of Public Instruction initiate (or encourage) and partici- 
pate in a study of counselor education course offerings of the State institutions of 
higher education; and that, if deemed necessary, offerings be modified to provide 
(a) a proper balance of course offerings giving appropriate emphasis to the voca- 
tional aspects of guidance, (b) adequate provision for practicum experiences in a 
school setting, (c) appropriate attention to school guidance work at all levels and 
settings, and (d) recognition of the importance of coordinating all pupil personnel 
services. 

14. That the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and the State Board of Education 
give serious cmsideration to the expansion of the professional services of the 
State Department of Public Instruction in the field of guidance and the close coor- 
dination of all State guidance services, regardless of source of funding, to ensure 
appropriate guidance services at all levels (elementary, secondary, post-secondary). 

15. Thai the State Board and the State Department of Public Instruction consider the re- 
Aus.*ment of all existing State-level pupil personnel services (with expansion as 
found necessary) into a coordinated pupiA personnel unit in the State Department 
supported by State as well as appropriate Federal funds. 



Some Implications and Possible Outcomes 

This survey report, especially Chapter 8, is replete vrith implications* Survey Principle 
24 in Chapter 1 stipula es that a survey should point out some of the major implications of the 
recommendations made by the survey staff. This is done in the present report with the hope 
that the individual leaders and leadership groups of MonUna will study the report, will weigh 
its findings and conclusions, will appraise its recommendations, will choose their goals, and 
will then move forward toward the achievement of these goals. 

The ready response of 8om« readers, especially the economy- minded and somewhat 
critical type, is likely to be, "Ihis is all very fine, but where do we get the money? It is 
true a number of the recommendations will require additional funds, but progress often *lias 
to be bought, and a part of the purchase price is money, but money is not the complete 
price. For not all of the more than 200 recommendaUons of this report imply the need for 
more dollars. There are many recor-imendation which, for example, call for greater coop- 
eration, or coordination, or for a different way of organizing personnel or utilizing materiel. 
Others require only changes in attitudes or points of view or in policies or procedures. 
These are ''things of the spirit, and they can be achieved without the expenditure of a single 
additional penny. Their achievement may require a bit of "give and take*' and a little extra 
•'get up and at it**; there may be necessitated a bit more effective use of time; there may be 
need for increased concentration of intellect, interest, and industry; and perhaps there will 
need to be somewhat less preoccupation with recreation, the weather, and politics - but no 
real dependence on additional dollars. 

In a number of instances there are reconrunendations for increased use of State and/or 
local advisory committees or councils. Some wit has said that "free advice is worth just 
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what it costs, but he may have been more of a wit and less of a humanitarian realist* Often 
advice - particularly if it is from sincere, interested, and sophisticated persons r may indeed 
be priceless, largely because in these cases it is not a commodity for sale or purchase* 

There are some basic recommendations that require a change in the State Constitution 
and/or Sute statutes. The news media of Montana, during the period of the survey, made 
members of the Survey Staff aware that some Montanans felt a need for types of legislative 
overhaul for aspects of the State's operation other than in the realm of education. Two ex- 
amplcs were with regard to the large membership of both houses of the Legislative Assembly 
and the need for changes related to the State's judicial system. Apathy toward, or fear of. 
Constitutional change and a recognition that its achievement entails much effort can be strong 
deterrents, especially if the attitude is colored by the vested concerns of people economically 
or politically. 

There are hints in the report that a reduction in the amount of ^'politics'' in education 
would be a well- chosen direction. A 1958 educational study by an outside professional group 
reflected this existing danger in the Montana situation 10 years ago: 

The fundamental question to be answered is whether the office [State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction^ is to provide the political leader- 
ship or the professional leadership for education. Both the method of 
selection and the qualifications for office determine the answer to be 
'•political. 

The most far-reaching implications are those deriving from the recommended new type 
(component) of post- secondary vocational-technical education for Montana. This aspect of 
education seems now to be "neither fish nor fowl." In the "area" school the weight of control 
is with a single local school board of trustees, whose major function, under the American 
educational system, is general education. In the community college, the control appears to 
lie with a separate administrative board-, but with a variety of sizes as regards the support- 
ing area. In the higher education* institutions, control lies with the Brar*-^ of Regents, which 
is also the Board of Education and also the Board for Vocational Education. This same 
Board has approval powers for the establishment of the "area" school and community college 
and for much of the financing within these two types of institution. The Survey Staff*s recom- 
mendations regarding the five vocational-technical education districts is a sane approach to 
givi-^.g a discreteness and a clarity to the purposes and operation of vocational- technical edu-. 
cation which it has never had in Montana. Certain phases of vocational- technical education 
are, in the Master Plan, reserved for the public schools under local boards of school trus- 
tees; other aspects of this type of program are placed in the legal hands of a different kind 
of board of education with a much larger, but definite ly delineated , supporting area and with 
no "islands" left as is bound to occur under the present plan of area school designation and 
operation. Furthermore, under the new plan a broader and more definite tax base will be 
created. A more definite and increased geographical area and total population will constitute 
the institution's supporting community and should result in a more definite identification by 
students and citizens with the Center since it is in their district. The practice of "claim 
jumping" and educational "gerrymandering" should be minimized. There will be greater op- 
portunity for more efficient planning atjd a reduction of undue competition and unnecessary 
duplication; and there can be more optimum utilization of staff, buildings, and equipment 
through the four-quarter (around the year) plan of admimstrative operation. 

In addition to the greater distinctiveness provided for vo;'.i:ional- technical education in 
Montana, the recommendations provide for a number of other . gnificant and promisfitig em- 
phases and implied outcomes: 



^ ^Public Schools of Montana ; A Report to Montana Taxation ^ Education Commission, 
Division of Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, 1958, p. 4. 
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There thould be Increaeed cooperation and coordination among profeational peraun- 
nel and between the educational profession and the lay citirenry. 



There should be increased communication - niu-h of it written - within thff profeshi 
and with the supporting commxinities. 

There should be more effort and financial resources devoted to more planned re- 
search - in local school districts, in the State Department of PubUc Instruction, in 
thw recommended new vocational- technical Centers, and in the unite of the System 
of Wgher Education. 

There should result aii expanded program of vocational- technical education and in- 
dustrial arts, an improved preiervice and inservice program of teacher education 
for vocational- technical education, and increased clarification of certification 
requirementir. 

There should be an ever increasing challenge to Montana leadership - educational, 
economic, industrial, business, labor, and political - for improving vocational- 
technical education for the youth and adults of Montana. 

All these outcome., which are indeed forward looking, should make Montana a more 
inviting place for new business and industry to find a home. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

From the data compiled and presented in the Resher Report, data from othet sources, and also from the 
increased interest shown by numerous individuals and groups in the state, there is titarly a need for additional 
vocational education opportunities in Montana. Vocational education shouid include: exploratory courses in the 
elementary schools, both prevocational and vocational education programs at the secondary level, and post-secondary 
vocational programs aimed at providing vocational education to persons who have not yet entered the labor force and 
also adults who require additional training in their vocation or retraining for new occupations. The quality of vocational 
education opportunities presently available in the state should also be improved substantially. 

For existing and expanded vocational education programs, emphasis should be placed on the quality of programs 
rather than on physical facilities. Recognizing the need for adequate physical facilities, vocational education can serve 
the students of the state only if quality programs are offered. In some cases, these programs must be designed for local 
needs. In other cases, the programs must be designed to meet the needs of the sute or the nation for a skilled labor 
force. 

The designation of area schools should be used, if necessary, to comply with requirements to receive and expend 
federal funds, but there must be an adequate financial base to support any area schools designated or programs offered 
in the state. The Council recommends that the legislature establish a financial base for area schools which should be not 
less than $45 million taxable valuation of property. This minimum taxable property base would insure that the area 
schools have the capability for local support of the school. 

The Council further recommends that the reimbursement percentage for approved programs be increased to 
realistically support vocational education. In many instances, programs can be offererJ by local schools utilizing existing 
physical facilities during evening hours and at other times (including the summer months) when regular elementary and 
lecondary classes are not being held. 

Recognizing the need for the state to meet its obligation to provide for the education of all students including 
those in elementary schools, secondary schools, vocational-technical ;;hools, and units of the University System, the 
Council recommends a state levy on all taxable property of up to 2 mills. Tlie revenue from this levy should be used to 
partially fulfill the state obligation for support of vocational education anu should supplement other state funds for this 
purpose. The question of this levy should be submitted to the people as a referendum measure for their consideration. 
A bill for this purpose appears iji Appendix F of this report. 

In addition to area schools and vocational education programs conducted under state supervision, various 
proposals have been made to utilize the physical facilities at the Glasgow Air Force Base which has now been 
disooKtinued as a military installation. Although these facilities are too large to 6e utilized by the state efficiently, the 
Council recommends that the Forty-First Legislative Assembly adopt a joint resolution urging the United States 
Congress to establish a multistate vocational education center at the Glasgow Air Force Base to serve a wide regional 
area. A resolution to implement this recommendation appears in Appendix G of this report. 

The authority to designate area schools, approve vocational programs, or both, is now vested in the State Board 
for Vocational Education. The authority should remain with the Board. The Board should, however, develop criteria 
for programs and instruction staff as soon as possible. Th* lioard should also request funds from the 1969 legislature 
for a position of coordinator of vocational eduation programs within the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 
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PROPOSAL 

Tht* Commission reconunends that there be created in the execu- 
I ivi* hr.'uuh ol slate government a Department of Education. More 
Hpecii ical ly, the Commission recommends: 

I, That the Department of Education be headed by the State 
r;onr(l of Kducation, as it is presently constituted* 

2* That the Superintendent of Public Instruction be respons- 
ible, under the general supervision of the State Board of Education, 
for all matters relating to the public schools of the state, in* 
eluding the Agency for Surplus Property. 

3« That the State Board of Education, acting as Regents, 
administer the University System through the Office ol the Execu- 
ive Secretary of the University System. 

4« That the State Board of Education continue the control it 
now has over the School for the Deaf and Blind, high school vocation- 
al education, post-secondary vocational-technical education centers 
and community colleges. 

5. That control over the Montana Historical Society, including 
the statutory position of State Archivist, be transferred from the 
Historical Society Board of Trustees to a Director appointed by and 
responsible to the State Board of Education* It is further recommend- 
ed that the Historical Society Board of Trustees be limited in 
function to advising the State Board of Education and the Director 
on all matters concerning the Montana Historical Society* 

6* That the Advisory Council on Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation and the Council on Education for the Disadvantaged be abol- 
ished. If deemed necessary, the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
could appoint advisory councils in accordarxe with Proposal No. 8 to 
aid him in the performance of those functions* 

7. That, since they are required by the federal government as 
a condition to the receipt of federal funds, the Montana Advisory 
Council for Vocational Education, the Montana Commission (for the 
Higher Kducation Facilities Act of 1963 and the Higher Education 
Act of 1965), the ESEA Title III Advisory Council and the Advisory 
Council for che Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 and the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 be continued for the purpose of advising 
and assisting the Department of Education subject to conditions of 
appointment and services outlined in Proposal No. 8* 
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8. That in the future all advisory councils for the Department 
of Education be appointed subject to the approval of the State Board 
of Education. Further, that certified letters of appointments to 
such councils be filed with the Governor and the Secretary of State, 
as a precondition to the effectiveness of the appointments. Also, 

it is suggested that there be a uniform limit to the number of years 
any advisory council may serve, with provisions for reappointment 
if deemed necessary by the State Board of Education. Written notifi- 
cation of such reappointment by the State Board of Education should 
be given to the Governor and Secretary of Sfcate. Finally, it is 
suggested that all advisor.y councils be limited in function to in- 
formation exchange, research and advice; and that no advisory council 
be allowed to assume the sponsorship or administration of programs. 

9. That, as recommended in the section of this report on Agri- 
culture, the Montana Agricultural Experiment Station and the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service remain within the structure of the University 
System. 

10. That, as recommended in the section of this report on Agri- 
culture, the Montana Agricultural Experiment Station and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture together consider realignment of the activities 
of the two agencies in regard to administration of the agricultural 
seed law to the end that the Montana Grain Inspection Laboratory of 
the Agricultural Experiment Section be relieved of its present regula- 
tory function. 

11. That, as recommended in the section of this report on Agri- 
culture, the duties and functions of the office of State Entomologist 
be assumed by the Cooperative Extension Service. 

12. That, as recommended in the section of this report on Agri- 
culture, the duties and functions of the State Apiarist, with the 
exception of his enforcement functions, be assumed by the Cooperative 
Extension Service. Further, that the enforcement functions o£ the 
State Apiarist be vested in the Department of Agriculture. 

13. That, as recommended in the section of this repr>rt on Natural 
Resources and Conservation, the Bureau of Mines and Geology remain 
within the University System. However, all regulatory functions now 
assigned to the Bureau of Mines and Geology (including strip- 
coal mininj; regulation) should be transferred to the Department of 
Ndfural Resources and Conservation. In the future, the Bureau of 
Mines and Geology should be assigned no regulatory functions, but 
should b.i limited to academic and research oriented functions. 

14. That, as recommended in the section of this report on Social 
and Rehabilitation Services, the Division of Vocational Rehabil "-at-ion 
of the State Board of Education be abolished. Further, it is s\ ^ested 
that the functions, powers and duties of the Division, and of the 
Director of Vocational Rehabilitation, be relinquished to the Depart- 
ment of Social and Rehabilitation Services. The Commission emphasizes 
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thai It is here proposing simply that the administrative entity itself 
be abolished. The functions currently performed by the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation would continue to be performed as at present, 
but by the Department of Social and Rehabilitation Services^ 

i:>. That, once the Department is organized, the State Board of 
Kducation: 

va) examine the Constitution and statutes and produce a 
definitive statement of the relative powers and duties of 
the State Board Education and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in regard to elementary and secondary 
schools; and 

b) examine the current status of post-secondary vocational- 
technical education centers and community colleges with a 
view toward more adequately delineating the lines of control 
so as to place the centers and colleges either under the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction (public schools) or 
under the State Poard of Education^ acting as Regents 
(higher education). 

With the exception of bringing the Historical Society within the 
educational framework, this proposal, in effect, calls for a retention 
of the present method of control and operation of the state's edu- 
cational system. While few substantive recommendations are made, the 
State Hoard of Education should clarify the question of control over 
public schools (the Board vs. the Superintendent of Public Instruction) 
and the question of the status and control over post-secondary voca- 
tional-technical education centers and community colleges. 
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